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The Literature of Escape 


By Ropert HILLYER 


DALLAS LoRE SHARP says on another page, that he would not employ 
an English teacher who did not write. Mr. Hillyer meets this require- 
ment completely. His reputation as a poet is secure, and this fall ste 
assumes charge at Harvard of the writing course made famous by 
Professor Charles Townsend Copeland, now retired. With this article, 
Mr. Hillyer begins a new series of criticisms for THE WRITER. 


HIS term is generally applied to the 

works which transport us from every- 
day reality to regions of myth or of fancy, 
to the romantic past, or imaginary countries 
which have never existed. The realistic school 
has until so recently been the only school to 
which the critics gave serious attention that 
fanciful literature, in general, has been under 
a cloud. Even this phrase, “literature of es- 
cape,” carries with it a faintly disgraceful 
echo, as if the escape were not quite honor- 
able and the literature, therefore, were rather 
less than worthy of notice. 

Of course, it all depends on what the au- 
thor is fleeing. If he is attempting a flight 
from the essential truths of human nature, 
peopling his tales with impossible beings, 
then, as members of the human race, we may 
complain that we are not interested. But 
many modern critics go beyond this justifia- 
ble reproach. They insist so often that a 
novel, a play, or a poem reflect the actual 
conditions of this age and this country, prais- 
ing those of photographic quality, and con- 
demning as without significance the books 


I 


which look toward other horizons. If we 
would clearly see how such a point of view 
may mislead an individual author, we have 
but to compare the earlier novels of Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis with “Elmer Gantry.” ‘“Bab- 
bitt”’ was chiefly praised for its accurate por- 
trayal of conditions and people. What the 
critics should have noticed was the imagina- 
tive heightening which brought reality into 
focus, — composed it, as it were. Consciously 
or unconsciously, Mr. Lewis was thus en- 
couraged to lean more and more on mere 
photography, and “Elmer Gantry,” which is 
as plausible as the facts in a newspaper, is 
yet so unillumined by the imagination that 
it seems false, distorted, even impossible. Not 
an incident in it but might easily be true. 
The people, however, are drawn entirely from 
the surface. The understanding of humanity, 
that projection of the author’s self into others’ 
selves by means of the imagination, is wholly 
lacking. Had the critics remarked earlier (as 
they are now remarking too late) that Mr. 
Lewis’s talent for realism was established and 
that he had best beware of superficiality, his 
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career might have taken a different — and a 
better — turn. 

Observation gives us the surface of things; 
imagination penetrates them. Very often, in 
the history of the world, an artist finds him- 
self displeased with the surface of things, and, 
aware that the underlying meaning must be 
the same in all ages and countries, he chooses 
a different surface from the one he beholds 
around him. It was once contended that 
great tragedy must be written around great 
figures; that kings and queens were the most 
appropriate personages for that form of art. 
Such limitation is unnecessary, but we easily 
see the purpose of it. The kings and queens 
are subject to all the human emotions and 
at the same time present a sufficiently exalted 
exterior to heighten our interest and sharpen 
our feelings for their doom. The contrast 
between their splendid trappings and _ their 
unhappy destiny brings into relief all the 
emotional values of the tragedy. Writers are 
seldom courtiers, and they must, therefore, 
rely on their imagination for the portrayal 
of royalty. The human being beneath the 
cloth of gold they have observed every mo- 
ment of their lives. 

The “escape,” then, is generally into an 
unusual setting. It may also be into some 
setting which, through all the mutations of 
history, remains unchanged. 


Sophocles long ago 
Heard it by the Aegean 


wrote Matthew Arnold of the sounds of ocean. 
And Keats, writing of the nightingale’s song, 
says of it 


No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. ... 


The seas, the mountains, the forest, the winds, 
these things have not changed in all the his- 
tory of man. What more natural territory, 
then, for the poet, whose instinct is always 
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to contrast the changes of a single life with 
the immutable background against which man 
moves and has his being? The flight into 
nature is for him the most natural of all 
paths, yet the average reviewers of today call 
on the poet to attempt a feat wholly uncon- 
genial to his character: the song of sky- 
scrapers, jazz bands, dynamos, and politics. 
If he fails to conform and from the modern 
city flies to the timeless country, he is 
promptly accused of a surrender, of a flight 
from the material that confronts him. The 
enduring phenomena are frowned upon as 
the outworn machinery of poetry. Can you 
imagine a hill which is out of date,—a sea 
out of fashion? Yet so they are, if the re- 
viewers are to be believed. Of course, we 
need not believe them. 

The novelist and dramatist have 
brought to task even more rigorously for any 
deviation from photography. I use the past 
tense, because of late there has been a return 
of imaginative and even fantastic prose. 
Possibly we shall see a reversal of rdles for a 
while, and as the poets stampede into realism 
the tellers of tales will satisfy our need for 
places remote from the streets whereon we 
pace away our days. 

Decidedly there is such a need, and it is 
emphatic in an age as mechanical and ma- 
terialistic as ours. A woman— an intelligent 
woman, I may add—exclaimed as she fin- 
ished a recent novel which skillfully mirrored 
dreary lives in sordid surroundings: ‘Why 
should I pay two dollars to read this book 
when I have spent my lifetime and most of 
my money avoiding exactly the things it de- 
scribes?”’ Any smart journalist could laugh 
away such an opinion with a single epigram, 
but for all that it is not lacking in common 
sense. 

Lastly, we often discover that the writers 
who are intent on reflecting the exact condi- 
tions around them become so absorbed in this 
task that they have neither energy nor in- 
spiration left for an interpretation of these 
conditions. Truly, although they are realists 
in the common sense of the term, they are 
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escaping from reality. Of the two elements, 
surface and meaning, certainly the latter is 
the more important. It very frequently hap- 
pens, then, that the so-called literature of 
escape, by leading us far from the confusing 








actualities around us, brings us face to face 
with life itself. A parable or a fairy tale will 
sometimes be far more profoundly accurate 
than a day-to-day record of events in a mid- 
western suburb. 


Contemporary Writers 


VIIIL— DALLAS LORE SHARP 
By Loutse W. Bray 


“WRITING is simply another form of living. 


The closer you can hitch 


your writing to your living, the more of your work —and your family, 
too — you can pile in, the better.” — Dattas Lore SHARP. 


PSs top was an appropriate 
place in which to go in search of an in- 
terview with Dallas Lore Sharp, who says, in 
“The Better Country,” that perhaps there are 
persons who love the mountains more than he 
does, but he has never met them. That Bread 
Loaf, the summer school of English of Mid- 
dlebury College, is located on the top of a 
Vermont mountain, every one is well aware 
who has braked and clutched his way to it. 
Yet even from this apparent top of the world, 
more mountains still rise on every side. A 
sightlier spot in which to write English, or to 
study it or teach it, — or, indeed, “jest set, — 
would be hard to find. 

Probably it was the mountains which lured 
Professor Sharp back for a few weeks each 
summer into the profession from which he fled 
in search of “The Better Country,’ and to 
save his own writing soul, which was perilously 
near suffocation under the rising tide of stu- 
dent-manuscript, 700-strong at the last. 

“Then you approve of this Bread Loaf sum- 
mer school?” I asked. 

“Indeed I do!” was Professor Sharp’s en- 
thusiastic response. “Why, the amount of 
inspiration and incentive that has come out 
of this school has been tremendous — tre- 
mendous! Especially this year, when the 
creative side of English has been emphasized.” 

[ knew what he meant when I attended 


classes next day, taught by men and women 
who had practised the art in which they were 
instructing. Grant Overton, at various times 
of Collier’s and the Bookman, read and an- 
alyzed a short story, and Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling gave a delightful account of her daughter 
Hilda’s poetry. Hilda, by the way, now a 
young young-lady of eighteen, was there on 
the mountain top, more interested at present 
in the novel she is writing than in poetry. 

Professor Sharp’s remark about the creative 
side of writing was the indirect cause of an 
explosion, since it led to a question that 
struck the match. 

“Do you believe a writer should follow his 
own creative urge,—his inspiration, if you 
like, — regardless of whether a publisher will 
take his work or not?” That was the ques- 
tion. 

“The keystone in the arch’ — this was his 
answer —“‘is the word ‘adaptation.’ The 
whole matter of writing for publication is 
one great concession.” 

“Dallas!” There was lots more than one 
exclamation point after the word. Daphne 
was speaking, Daphne of “The Better Coun- 
try,” who, you will remember, on that West- 
ern trip, conceded nothing, ever, to mud, or 
mountain passes, or blinding snows, or chilly 
dawns, and came out always right side up on 
four wheels while other cars slid to doom. 
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Such a Daphne would concede nothing even 
to a publisher. 

“Dallas!” she cut in. 
all your principles! ”’ 

“Just a minute, just a minute, my dear!” 
her husband protested. One knew why these 
two found life varied and interesting after 
thirty-odd years of marriage. “I’m not ad- 
vising anybody to sell his soul or even to say 
anything he does not think.” 

I confess I breathed a bit easier. 

“A writer who makes a business of writ- 
ing,” he explained, “must make four kinds 
of concessions —to his theme, to himself, to 
his public, and to his publishers. As to theme, 
if you want to be heard by your time, you 
must keep abreast of your time. You must 
meet each new age with its new topics as it 
comes along. John Burroughs, for instance, 
could not publish today an essay of the sort 
he used to write. He was unconscious of the 
vanishing wild life of this country of which 
I must take note if I want to keep on writing 
nature essays. What I used to do won’t do 
at all today. So far, then, as he himself is 
concerned, an author can’t stand pat on what 
he once thought, and write about that forever. 
He must yield to changing times, changing 
conditions. 

“He has to yield, too, to public and pub- 
lisher, the two being intertwined. That is 
only sensible. I don’t expect the public of the 
Atlantic, and therefore the publisher, to be 
interested in the kind of material I treat for 
St. Nicholas or Our Dumb Animals or even 
another adult magazine like Harper’s. Some 
people protest because they say the stories in 
a magazine like the Saturday Evening Post 
are standardized. They have to be — for an 
audience of millions. An editor once said 
very truly that he could take a certain story 
if he was publishing for a homogeneous audi- 
ence of ten thousand, but not if he were pub- 
lishing for a million. I have to adapt my ma- 
terial, the length, the phase of it I treat, to the 
magazine for which I am writing. For exam- 


“That is contrary to 


ple, I’m doing a monthly article for Our 
Dumb Animals. 


It must be a certain length, 
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too short for a chapter of my next book. 
Therefore, I write three related articles for 
three numbers, which can easily be connected 
to form a chapter of the book.” 

‘What is the next book to be?” I asked. 

“The very next one is a ‘Boys’ Life of 
Burroughs’ which the Century Company is 
publishing this fall, but the next after that is 
to be called —at least so I think now — “The 
Seven Faces of Fear.’” 

The title was puzzling. 
nature book? 

“Oh yes,’ Professor Sharp assured me. 
“It’s about wildness—the most nearly ex- 
tinct wild thing in America! There’s an illus- 
tration of what I mean by adaptation. With 
the growth of cities, the open spaces are dis- 
appearing from this country. If I am to con- 
tinue as a nature writer, I must be aware of 
that change and write about it. I never could 
write short stories!” 

I wanted to say, “What about ‘Turtle Eggs 
for Agassiz,’ which is more thrilling than any 
short story I ever read, and what about an- 
other line — that series of educational articles 
beginning with ‘Patrons of Democracy’ in the 
Atlantic, which started one of the liveliest 
discussions that magazine has ever known?”’ 

But I was interviewing Professor Sharp 
for the writers who read THE WRITER and 
there were other questions they would like 
answered. Here was some one who had writ- 
ten more than a dozen volumes showing the 
closest observation of nature: “The Face of 
the Fields,” “Where Rolls the Oregon,” “The 
Hills of Hingham,” “The Spirit of the Hive,” 
and many others— and yet at the same time 
he had been teaching not only the under- 
graduates of Boston University, but every- 
body within commuting distance of Boston 
who was beginning to write or even wanting 
to. Here, if anywhere, could be found an 
answer to that eternal question of how to 
write and live at the same time. 

So I asked once more whether it is better 
to stick at a job until one has saved enough 
money to be free to write, or whether a jab 
and writing can be successfully combined. 


Was it to be a 
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“Writing is simply another form of living,” 
came back the answer swiftly. “The closer 
you can hitch your writing to your living, 
and the more of your work — and your family 
— you can pile in, the better. The best writ- 
ing comes out of whatever work you are do- 
ing, — even correcting papers.’ 

“Aren’t teachers, — English teachers espe- 
cially — using up their creative energy in their 
work, so that they have none left for writ- 
ing?” 

“Certainly not. I would not employ an 
English teacher who did not write. He must 
know from his own experience what he is 
asking others to do. Criticism of English 
papers, raised to a higher power, is real 
creative work. This whole matter of combin- 
ing a job with writing is just a question of 
how badly you want to write. If only you 
want to enough, everything becomes grist and 
is used, 

“Anybody can write,’ Professor Sharp in- 
sisted earnestly, “doctor, lawyer, professor, 
business man, —if he has it in him; the kind 
of job does not matter. Newspaper work is 
helpful for a year or two, but after that it is 
dangerous. A job in a publishing house is the 
very worst kind for any one who wants to 
write, for there, as Thoreau said of a library, 
(though perhaps not in these words), ‘Books 
are made, but not written.’ ” 

“Speaking of the making of books, haven’t 
you a rule for getting a book to write itself?” 

“Perhaps you mean, ‘A paragraph a day: 
an essay a month: a book — sometime.’ ”’ 

“Is that the way you wrote so many books 
while you were teaching?” 

Daphne answered this question. 

“I never had time to do any writing my- 
self,” she smiled, “because I was too busy 
keeping him writing!” 

If only there were Daphnes enough to go 
round! 

“Next?” queried Professor Sharp. 

“Well — you have made your literary suc- 
cess in the essay form, but isn’t the field 
limited for most writers? Is there a market 
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for essays large enough to make it worth 
cultivating?” 

Professor Sharp sprang for an Atlantic. 

“The market is much greater than for the 
short story, if only writers would recognize 
the fact. Take this number of the Atlantic, 
for instance. What is the proportion of short 
stories to articles? Two to fifteen, roughly 
speaking. Look at the range of articles— 
articles are essays, of course. In this one 
number are examples of a dozen types of 
essays: historical, travel, nature, fanciful, 
factual, financial, political, and so on. If 
only we can stop thinking of the ‘familiar 
essay’ as the only kind, we shall greatly en- 
large the usefulness of the form, which is 
really unlimited. Don’t you remember that 
only a short time ago the editor of Harper’s 
begged writers to stop sending him short 
stories he could not use and to begin writing 
essays and articles of which he received far 
too few? Not only are the general magazines 
eager for essays, but many newspapers will 
take the personal type. There you must 
write less for money than for personal satis- 
faction, but if the little essays become popu- 
lar, there is always the probability that a 
publisher will want to gather them into book 
form.” 

“Can you suggest any books that would be 
helpful to any one who took your advice and 
tried an essay?”’ 

“I know of nothing better than William 
Tanner’s two volumes, ‘Essays and Essay 
Writing’ and ‘Familiar Essays.’ ” 

The friend who had brought me to Bread 
Loaf and the Sharps was looking at me re- 
proachfully. Was I going to abuse her kind- 
ness and the patience of these dear people too 
long? I gathered my papers together regret- 
fully. 

“I am amazed,” mused Professor Sharp, 
not noticing my movement, “at the writing 
and publishing which is going on all over the 
country. Everywhere I go on my lecturing 
trips, I find writing and literary clubs which 
are producing in greater and richer quantities 
than ever before. This old world has got to 
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be rewritten every night to meet the demands 
of constantly increasing readers and new 
periodicals.” 

Out again in the crisp mountain air under a 
starry sky— with more sky and more stars 
than I had dreamed existed — my friend and 
I marveled together at the enthusiasm for 
the profession of writing and the people who 
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practise it which could survive so freshly so 
many arduous years of teaching and writing. 

“He couldn’t have done it,” we agreed, “if 
he had not wanted to so badly. He’s right 
about ‘wanting to’ being the secret of success 
in writing.” 

‘“Aren’t you,” said one or the other of us, 
“forgetting Daphne?” 


The Grey Goose Feather 


By Davip McCorp 


THIS essay completes a series of three which our readers have had an 
opportunity to enjoy previous to their publication in Mr. McCord’s 


forthcoming book. 


NE evening not long ago, when | was 
O reading and cutting pages in the Laurie 
edition of Yeats’ autobiography of his youth, 
I was reminded often by the music of his 
speech that a poet had written the book. 
And I would sometimes stop, thinking of it, 
and turn back to the frontispiece reproduc- 
tion of Shannon’s portrait of him, to look 
again at the young man, the friend of Henley 
and Moore, of Todhunter, Wilde, and Shaw, 
who out of the Beardsley period was reliving 
his life before me. He was a poet, I saw in 
great evidence; the same who went daily 
from Bidford Park to the British Museum to 
ferret out the list of Irish prose for his Eng- 
lish and American anthologies, and who 
paused one afternoon in Fleet Street to watch 
the play of a small fountain in which he found 
the inspiration for “The Lake Isle of Innis- 
free.” I count him a noble figure as he sits 
there with the straightness of a reed. I look 
at the hands folded in his lap, at the clear 
quality of intellect written into his thin, 
sensitive face, at the dark clothes and flowing 
tie, at the loose strands of his thick hair 
blown across the forehead, at the bay leaf 
lying on the table in front of him, and see in 
them each the documents of his poetic temper. 

And sometimes, as I was reading, I would 
turn again to the title and recall what Yeats 
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says about it in his preface: “I have found in 
an old diary a quotation from Stéphane Mal- 
larmé, saying that his epoch was troubled by 
the trembling of the veil of the Temple. As 
those words were still true, during the years 
of my life described in this book, I have 
chosen ‘The Trembling of the Veil’ for its 
title.” Somebody remarked to me once, in 
speaking of it as a phrase: “That sounds just 
like Yeats.” And so it does. “The Cloths 
of Heaven,’ “The Wandering of Usheen,’ 
“The Wild Swans at Coole,” “In the Seven 
Woods,” “The Shadowy Waters,” “These are 
the Clouds,” “The Collar-bone of a Hare,” 
“To the Rose upon the Rood of Time,” have 
all about them the significance of the individ- 
ual. Even in “The Tower,” his latest book 
of poems, Yeats is not only still playing with 
his earlier symbolism, but doing it often in 
the prophetic, low-rhythmed voice of his 
youth, when such phrases of pattern came 
easily from his pen. 

But that is beside the point. I was coming 
at the truth that even in his simplest titles, 
as in the Shannon portrait, one can see the 
calibre of Yeats. I began then to wonder how 
much this is true of other writers. I find it 
hard to say. Shakespeare had it, and Milton; 
Jane Austen, Dickens, Poe, Kipling, and 
Mark Twain. But certainly the gift of titles 
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is not every man’s. Indeed, I have frequently 
pondered how many who can honestly write 
are so careless or indifferent, or lacking in 
poetic sense, as to clap upon their work the 
invention of an unimaginative moment. Titles 
which in themselves would bring the reader 
to the book are rare enough in our literature. 
Yet when they come, streaked with the divine 
rust, there is no mistaking. Books and poems 
and stories have lived in spite of names; but 
those with great ones, are hitched to them as 
a wagon to a star. Of these I made a count 
among the number that came to my mind. 
The total was not large, yet it seemed to me 
a calendar of imagination, and I considered it 
with interest, thinking of some lines in Hum- 
bert Wolfe: 


Thus we'll count over together 

the list of all beautiful things — 

but I'll keep my grey goose feather 
for the day when you're tired of kings 


I felt that any one would discern in the least 
of these a charm which is beyond analysis. 
I laid them together as they occurred: The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, The Voyage of the 
Beagle, Nightmare Abbey, Gulliver’s Travels, 
rhe Hill of Dreams, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, Over the Brazier, The Brushwood Boy, 
The Forsyte Saga, The Way of all Flesh, The 
Return of the Native, Where the Pavement 
Ends, The Master of Ballantrae, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, Gallions Reach, Kim, 
The Wizard of Oz, Papers from Lilliput, The 
Man Against the Sky, Dreamthorp, Sirenica, 
Lord Jim, The Stones of Venice, Prester John, 
Dracula, The Seats of the Mighty, Samson 
Agonistes, The Ring and the Book, The Bab 
Ballads, Vanity Fair, A Tale of Two Cities, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Enoch Soames, The Daf- 
fodil Fields, Limehouse Nights, Peacock Pie, 
The Lady of Shalott, Marmion, Wake Robin, 
Green Mansions, Ivanhoe, Weir of Hermiston, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill, Far Away and Long 
Ago, The Romany Stain, The Constant 
Nymph, Burning Daylight, The Plough and 
the Stars, The Time of Man, The Playboy 
of the Western World, The Golden Age, 








Ebony and Ivory, The Deserted Village, 
Lavengro, Fairies and Fusiliers, The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft, Rootabaga Pigeons, The 
Candle of Vision, Lolly Willowes, The Way 
of the World, Mountain Interval, The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back, Dreams and 
Journeys, An Inland Voyage, The Crock of 
Gold, The Road to Xanadu, Huckleberry 
Finn, The Holiday Round, Rest and Unrest, 
Moby Dick, Tales of Mean Streets, South- 
wind, A Window in Thrums. 

The writer who has a grain of such quality 
in his own name is favored of the gods. 1 
think first of Rudyard Kipling. Surely, of 
all names, that is the most romantic. Strong, 
exotic, symmetrical, easy in print with its 
balance of long letters above and below the 
line, words like a leech in the memory, when 
was a better combination designed? I say 
never, and none of these which follow are 
quite of that gallant coinage, though the 
sound of them is often sonorous and fine. I 
should mention Chaucer, Keats, Milton, Hak- 
luyt, Tennyson, Swinburne, Marco Polo, Shel- 
vocke, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Congreve, John 
Skelton, Matthew Arnold, Bret Harte, Defoe, 
George Meredith, Joseph Conrad, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Rupert Brooke, Robert Graves, John 
Galsworthy, Emily Dickinson, Walter Pater, 
Hilaire Belloc, Padraic Colum, Arthur Ma- 
chen, James Joyce, Llewelyn Powys, Raphael 
Pumpelly, Walter de la Mare, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Christopher Morley, O. Henry, Have- 
lock Ellis, Vachel Lindsay, Warwick Deeping, 
Stevenson, Gilbert and Sullivan, Christina 
Rossetti, Rider Haggard, Jack London, An- 
thony Trollope, George Borrow, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. 

If the catalogue of English names were 
pursued to the end, it would probably be dis- 
covered that the finest belong to men who 
have never written. Conversely, it would be 
interesting to know how many writers chose 
their profession because their names compelled 
them. From the average quality of our 
books, I should surmise a great many. But 
a good name is no guarantee of the product. 
If it were, there would be some truth under- 
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lying the uniform edition of the works of 
So-and-so. And if a great Scotsman had 
chosen to write, we should have been swept 
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to his books by the very sound of him: Colo- 
nel, the Honorable, the McIntosh of MclIn- 











tosh, Lord-Lieutenant of Inverness-shire. 


The Photostat Comes to the Aid of the Writer 


By Exsire M. 


| New York Public Library at Fifth 

Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York City, offers services of which even the 
out-of-town writer can avail himself. First, 
there are printed catalogues of notable collec- 
tions, some of them free and others sold at 
cost, which are useful to writers, and sub- 
ject bibliographies, published in the Bulletin 
of the library, which will keep the writer in- 
formed of books published on a particular 
subject. 

But more important and perhaps more gen- 
erally useful is the photostat service which 
was installed in December, 1912. Through 
it one may get readable copies of printed 
matter, and glossy prints of any book page, 
picture, or object in the library collections. 

Consider the advantages of an absolutely 
accurate copy of a printed page in reference 
work. If the reference library you use does 
not possess the paper, book, or picture you 
need, perhaps the New York Public Library 
does own it. Through catalogues and bibliog- 
raphies, or through correspondence, the book 
may be located and a photostat reproduction 
of the needed pages or paragraphs can be 
ordered by mail. 

According to the Photostat Department of 
the Forty-second Street library, orders come 
constantly from writers, critics, editors, jour- 
nalists (especially feature writers), scholars, 
university professors, and graduate students 
who want pages or pictures from certain 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. 

Artists, designers, actors, stage managers, 
moving-picture producers, and advertising 
men ask for reproductions of pictures. Edi- 
tors frequently make requests for pictures of 
people who are suddenly featured in the news. 
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For those who desire pictures there is an 
aparently infinite variety in the library’s pic- 
ture collection, which is made up of thousands 
of pictures collected from every possible 
source, from old magazines and discarded 
books, print collections and advertisements, 
booklets and leaflets of varying value. The 
pictures are catalogued according to subject, 
and the list of cross references is complete. 
If, for instance, a writer is uncertain about 
the costumes of a definite period, this collec- 
tion can give him a picture of what he wants. 
The costume pictures are subdivided accord- 
ing to country and again according to rank. 
One can find the dandy of New York’s early 
’80’s or a slave girl of Cleopatra’s court, a 
minstrel of King Arthur’s day or a bride of 
the Victorian Court. But period costume is 
only one of the many complete subjects cata- 
logued. A photostat reproduction of any pic- 
ture in the collection can be purchased for a 
small sum. 

Perhaps a school teacher may want to illus- 
trate her lessons on foreign countries and cus- 
toms; a newspaper article to be salable may 
need the picture of a place or building; a 
biographical sketch is not complete without a 
picture of the subject; a technical article 
needs a map or a diagram found only in a 
valuable old book; a popular article on furni- 
ture, printing, floral culture, and other sub- 
jects would be more readily salable if illus- 
trated; at such times the photostat service of 
the library becomes often the least expensive 
source of supply. 

A photostat is a specially constructed copy- 
ing camera which makes the photographi 
reproduction directly on sensitized paper. Ac- 
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cording to a library bulletin the process is 
as follows: 

“A roll of paper is fastened in a magazine 
at the back of the camera box and is unrolled 
as needed. The sheets, cut off in the proper 
length, are dropped into the developing box 
as fast as the exposures are made. Books, 
prints, or objects to be copied are placed 
under glass on an adjustable frame, which 
may be raised or lowered if enlargement or re- 
duction of the original is desired. A nega- 
tive print (white on black) is produced by 
photographing the original page. The posi- 
tion of type or figures, corrected by a prism 
attached to the lens of the camera, appears as 
in the original and not reversed as on a plate 
negative. 

“If a positive print (a facsimile with black 
letters on a white ground) is desired, the 
negative, when developed, is placed on the 
frame and photographed again. Each addi- 
tional positive copy of a print is obtained by 
repeating this process of photographing the 
negative, and not, as in the case of a glass 
negative, printing from it. The prints may be 
developed in the developing box or more con- 
veniently in the dark room. When washed, 
the prints are run through the drying ma- 
chine—a wide belt of canvas which passes 
over rollers and around an electrically heated 
drum.” 

But the service involves more than a ma- 
chine, a dark room, and an operator. Photo- 
graphing and developing are only part of the 
job. For readers, the service has headquar- 
ters near the delivery desk of the main read- 
ing room with a reference librarian, a clerical 
assistant, and a messenger in charge. 

Correspondence from out-of-town users is 
handled directly through the director’s office. 
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There, an assistant with reference experience 
and a knowledge of library methods, bibliog- 
raphies, and reference books is kept busy. 
Some orders are very vague; others require 
special research. Naturally it is advisable to 
be as specific as possible in ordering a photo- 
stat to save time, misunderstanding, and ex- 
pense. Often a preliminary correspondence 
with the photostat department is advisable, 
as payment must be made when the order is 
given. 


The present rates, subject to change, are: 


3romide paper (dull, mat 


finish ) 11%xl4in. 14x18in, 
The first negative from each book 

MS RUE LQINE  onss i5)oastacese caccecsccued $.30 $.40 
Each neg. after the Ist from each 

book in the order. ...............0000 .20 30 
Each positive, in add. to cost of 

i, I rctktcictniitiiitcsnien:. 20 30 


Gelatine paper (glossy finish) 
The first neg. from each book in 


NR I ati ticicdctiiccnacscovsarinasiclir .40 .60 
Each neg. after the first from each 

book in the order... 0c 30 50 
Each positive, in add. to the cost 

of the neg. required ................ 30 50 


Extra charges. 
For each enlargement or reduc- 


at SA eh a degiiealactons 10 10 
For each five minutes spent on 

OE SN Cree eae 15 ao 
aE ae ae eee The actual cost 


Negative prints (white on black) are clear, 
easy to read, and for ordinary printed matter, 
almost as satisfactory as the positives. A bro- 
mide or mat-finished paper is used ordinarily, 
but if sharper detail is desired, a gelatine or 
glossy paper is needed. The gelatine paper is 
more expensive, but it is always used if the 
prints are for reproduction. 

Beyond doubt, the photostat has proved an 
invaluable aid to many people in reference 
work and in securing illustrations. 


Editorial note. A photostat service is also maintained by the Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass., and the Massachusetts Historical Society, cor 
Boylston St. and the Fenway, Boston, Mass. The Boston Public Library has 
no equipment of its own, but gladly arranges for photostatic prints of material 


in its possession. 
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HERE are, among “young”’ writers, cer- 

tain confusions which act as barriers 
to progress, and many such stumbling blocks 
come from undigested technical terms but 
half grasped by the student. First and most 
perplexing seems a haziness about the funda- 
mental difference between fact and fiction. 

Men and women who have been writing 
for some time still bring in manuscripts with 
the recommendation that they are “every 
word true.” This is especially the case where 
the writer has been a journalist, and the term 
“story” in his experience has not meant fic- 
tion at all in the sense that is used in a 
newspaper office. A feature “story” is colored, 
of course, and heightened or strengthened by 
the manner in which it is presented; but a 
fiction story is a very different piece of writ- 
ing. Perhaps Grant Overton, addressing a 
group of writers, best described fiction when 
he defined it as “a fact strained through the 
imagination.” 

A true bit of actual life seldom has definite 
beginning, nor a real period to mark its end; 
it does not always have meaning. Not enough 
marble has been chipped from the block to 
give a clear-cut picture of what the artist is 
trying to express. The use of truth in a story 
must be understood before we can handle our 
material with a sure touch. 

A fact may suggest a story; it is a stick 
with which to stir the imagination, a point 
from which, in the language of our childhood, 
we can begin “supposing.” If so and so is 
true, what might come of it? But a fact 
written out with painful accuracy becomes at 
once a news item probably important only 
to the writer. There must be, besides the 
fact, an underlying idea. 

The fact is something to act from, the un- 
derlying idea is something to act with. A 
story which illustrates this point, published in 
one of the Munsey group of magazines a few 
years ago, was called “The Mannikin.” It 


Stumbling Blocks to the Beginner 


By Apa BorDEN STEVENS 
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After 


showed the death of a ventriloquist. 
the death bed with its attendants is made to 
live before us and we see the forlorn room, 
the main character is introduced. That char- 
acter is the mannikin which the dying man 
has often held upon his knee, putting words, 
with his strange art, into the painted, wooden 
mouth. Now the mannikin sits in a corner, 
unneeded and unheeded. 

It is possible that the author saw an item 
in the paper announcing the death of such a 
man; that would be a fact to set him won- 
dering. But the underlying idea, the point 
which the writer pondered upon was, what 
would that mannikin say if he could actually 
speak to his dying master? How would he 
feel, if he had feelings, towards the man who 
had handled him so imperatively all these 
years? 

The fact that the owner had been a ven- 
triloquist made the sudden speech of the man- 
nikin plausible; it seemed as if the dying man 
must be speaking. But his lips were still, 
while the mannikin poured out hate and re- 
sentment in a sudden gust of emotion. Pres- 
ently the doctor finds the master dead; the 
mannikin again slouches in its corner, dumb. 
The story is ended. 

It is a fact of life that the weak resent the 
strong, resent being man-handled when they 
are helpless. Used as a fact, this can be told 
but once, but as fiction an endless variety of 
tales can be based on it. 

It is reported that Prof. Copeland, speak- 
ing to his students, had a way of saying, 
“But I don’t see your people; are you writ- 
ing about ghosts?” The stumbling block of 
insufficient characterization is largely a lazy 
writer’s dodge. To create a person alive 
enough to walk with intimately through the 
pages of a story, is not the act of a moment 
Before we can picture such a man, we must 
live with him ourselves. Perhaps this is one 
reason why so many students try to build 4 
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story about some person they actually know. 
They admit that the result does not sound 
plausible, but they assure us it happened, and 
that should be enough! If we doubt, they can 
introduce us to the man himself. 

But a short story is not so much a slice 
of life as it is a little individual pie, or tart, 
all to itself. It is complete; it has its own 
boundaries, its beginning and end, and if it 
is not too thin, a good hearty, satisfying mid- 
dle. Even a wedge of pie never quite re- 
creates the whole in the imagination; there 
are still men who prefer seeing it before it is 
cut, with its unbroken circle of crust, rather 
than having it served in sections from the 
kitchen. If a story is completely rounded in 
itself, it must contain everything necessary 
to success. Let the writer walk with his char- 
acters, question where they came from, what 
their tastes may be, and whither they are 
bound, before he tries to present them to his 
readers. Upon the convincing qualities of a 
story its appeal rests. 

Of the people who start to put pencil to 
paper too soon there is no end. The ripening 
power of the mind acting upon an idea held 
in solution within it, is as yet but half un- 
derstood. Mary Austin tries to give us an 
inkling of this in her ‘“Everyman’s Genius,” 
but it is a stiff dose for a beginner in psy- 
chology. Perhaps it is only necessary to know 
that if you are working on a story and will 
drop it once in a while into oblivion until it 
rises again to consciousness of its own accord, 
the idea will have improved and furthered in 
action. In other words, all of a sudden the 
writer knows what he wants to do—the 
bright thought has come, and all because he 
allowed the seed of his story to soak over- 
night—or perhaps many nights — without 
forcing it. 

The old saying, “Write from the heart,” 
is reiterated with all the earnestness in the 
world by every sincere teacher of the art. 
Write, not because you want a story in print, 
but because you have a story aching to be 
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told. Editors will warn you—if they are 
frank — that no other writing can have suffi- 
cient vitality to get into print. Behind the 
crudest tale that you find in the crudest maga- 
zine there will be, if you read it fairly, a be- 
lief of the author in what he is saying. 

To “write to order” is to set the imagina- 
tion to work upon matter suggested from 
outside. That in itself does not make it in- 
sincere writing. But writing by formula 
seldom becomes successful until a man’s eye 
is turned, not upon the formula which he has 
mastered, but upon his subject matter, how- 
ever chosen. It is possible to put on an 
artificial habit which cannot be easily shaken 
off and which limits one’s possibilities for 
better work, but the point is that almost all 
writing that sees the printed page in reputa- 
ble places, is sincere writing. The overtones 
of a story come from the emotion and make 
the style of the author, and they cannot be 
controlled. If an editor or critic says, 
“Everything seems to be here that is neces- 
sary to a good story —characters, situation, 
etc. but somehow it doesn’t tick,’ then go 
home and sit down with yourself and see if 
you have been true to what you attempted 
or whether you took clay from which to fash- 
ion your people, breathing no emotion into 
them because you felt none at their creation. 

These then are the main points that trouble 
certain groups of students in getting started. 
Perhaps we can avoid them if we sum them 
up positively rather than negatively: 


1. Use your facts to stand on as the 
foundation for your imaginings. 

2. Let your characters show results of ex- 
perience, not tell them. 

3. Your story is an airplane of escape for 
your reader; make him want to get 
aboard. 

4. Before your hero can be real to your 
reader, he must be real to you. 

5. Write with sincerity and because you 
have something to say. 
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Plot-Bozlers 








Plot-Boilers have proved to be of such interest to our contributors that we receive 


far more good material than we have space to print. 


The Plot-boiler rarely furnishes a 


complete plot, but it often suggests a new angle, a fresh twist, a unique character; in short, 
it sets the imagination to bubbling. One dollar each will be paid for clippings published. 


If two clippings of the same story are received, the first sender will receive the payment. 


No 


clippings can be returned. Send each pasted on a sheet of paper containing the name and 


date of the newspaper, and the name and address of the sender. 


Address ‘‘Plot-Boilers,” 


THE WritTER, 1430 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOBBED-HAIR GIRL WITH BABY FACE 
BRAVES UNDERWORLD DANGERS 
TO GET EVIDENCE 
She is small and fluffy and feminine, about 25 
years old, with brown bobbed hair that curls in 
soft, childish tendrils around her face. And she 
has one of the most dangerous jobs in the entire 
New York City Police Department — a job so dan- 
gerous that her superiors never discuss her by name 

with any outsiders. 

She is attached to the narcotic division, with the 
rank and pay of a patrolman. Her job is to “get 
the evidence.” She usually gets it. 

This “lady cop” never appears at police head- 
quarters. Hers is a daytime job. To get the evi- 
dence she goes where the evidence is —to cellars, 
garrets, back rooms of what used to be corner 
saloons, restaurants, and to luxuriously furnished 
“clubs.” 

She hangs about with dope addicts until she finds 
out where the stuff is being bought. Then she 
buys some. Her associates arrest the seller. In her 
appearance on the witness stand lies her danger 


Several times her life has been threatened. She 
never carries a gun — Grit (Sent by Leonard 
Emerton, Hanover, Penn.) 


WASH DAY FOR 


PLANE 


MARINE 
PILOT 


WORRIES 


Washington — A marine private in Nicaragua 
washed two pairs of trousers and laid them out to 
dry and the innocent act caused a marine pilot 
some concern. 

The letters “V V” in ground panel code, mean 
“have casualties” and form a signal watched for 
closely by marine patrols zooming overhead. The 


pilot mistook the trousers for V V signals and, 
with much alarm, called his observer's attention 
to it 


They swooped down to have a closer look and 
saw it was only a private’s “wash.” — Evening 
Day, New London, Conn. (Sent by F. L. Barrows, 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.) 


DIAMONDS ARE MISSING— NOT FOUND 
IN STRONG BOX OF TORPEDOED SHIP 


St. Nazaire, France — Two million dollars’ worth 


of diamonds that were supposed to have been on 
Belgian 


board the steamer Elizabethville, tor- 
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pedoed off the Brittany coast in 1917, are now 
definitely reported as “missing.” 

The Italian divers who have successively ex 
plored the captain’s strong-box and the safes in 
the postal room have given up all hope of finding 
the precious cargo. 

These diamonds were always an alluring mys 
tery. No one could be quite sure whether they 
were in the hulk of the Elizabethville or not. A 
temporary captain loaded them aboard in Belgian 
Congo and said he turned them over to the ship’s 
regular captain at Bordeaux. At that time 
diamonds were in the postal safes. 

The regular captain, the only man who really 
knew where the diamonds were stored, went dow 
with his ship. — Montreal Gazatte. (Sent by Sara 
Bell, Westmount, P. Q., Canada.) 

FRESH 


U. C. INSTRUCTOR TAKEN FOR 


MAN. NEARLY HAZED 


Pouncing on what they believed to be a new 
frosh arrival during the ribald activities at Sather 
Gate, six sophomores were about to put a likely 
looking subject through the “mill” yesterday, whe: 
one of the more cautious vigilantes thought twi 

“Where's your freshman card?” he demanded 

“Sorry, but you're about five years late.” 

The speaker was John F. Ross, assistant 
structor in the English department, a graduate 
1926 San Francisco Chronicle. (Sent by Mabel 
Worth, San Francisco, Calif.) 


“AUCTION GIRL” 
PARENTS ONLY 


Milwaukee — Miss Beatrice Albert, 19-year 
“auction girl’ from Wisconsin, who six months ag 
offered to marry any man who would provid 
$6,000 for the care of her aged parents, has had 
enough of her bargain with W. W. Goynes, elderly 
Milwaukee philanthropist, it was indicated today 

Since February she has changed her mind al 
the value of money. Although she obtained a go 
home and comparative luxury for her parents, she 
found that prosperity brought dissension betw« 
them. 


FINDS SACRIFICE FO! 
BREEDS DISSENSION 


“If | ever marry, it will be for love,” she said 
tonight. “I am sick of money because I find 
brings only trouble.” 

Miss Albert journeyed here with her family 


three months ago to accept an offer by Mr. Goynes 


























to provide a home for them for six months on a 
trial basis. At the end of six months, Miss Albert 
was to decide whether she wished to marry Mr. 
Goynes or continue to live in Milwaukee as his 
foster daughter. 

She has made up her mind she can do neither. 

“I wish I never had begun this whole affair. I 
tried to make my parents happy, but they are far 
less happy now than they were back in Siren on 
their little farm,” she said. — St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. (Sent by Frances Donnersback, St. Paul, 
Minn. ) 


HOSPITAL TOO EFFICIENT 


Efficiency is the watchword at the hospital for 
seamen in London. Recently there came a strange 
old man whose speech attendants could not under- 
stand. They burned his clothes, shaved him, 
bathed him, and put him to bed with a sleeping 
draught. Next day it was found he had come 
to visit a friend. — Grit. (Sent by Leonard Emer- 
ton, Hanover, Penn.) 


JILTED INDIAN FIRES FOREST WHEN 
MAID FLEES WITH RIVAL 


Toronto — The story of an Indian who set fire 
to a forest into which the maid who jilted him had 
fled with his rival, came from the north woods 
today. 

The ‘Indian had been singing love songs to a 
girl of his race. She jilted him and fled with 
another suitor into the woods. Following them, 
the rejected suitor waited until the couple entered 
a forest area in the Lake Savant region. Then he 
methodically set to work to fire the whole area. 
A forest ranger surprised him at the task and ex- 
tinguished the several fires the Indian had set. The 
brave escaped. 

Enlisting the aid of the Air Service, the Royal 
Canadian mounted flew into the wilderness to the 
Indian’s camp and arrested him.— Los Angeles, 
Times. (Sent by Nellie Kitchler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. ) 


CONTROL WIRES OF AIRPLANE FILED 


Officers Monday were without a clue in the plot 
that almost sent H. Schroeder and Guinn Cross 
crashing to their death in a disabled plane at the 
Southern Airways Corporation field. The two 
men owe their lives to the fact that they discovered 
the plot before ascending. 

Varnish had been placed in the gasoline tank 
and the cables controlling the movement of the 
plane had been filed almost in two. Either would 
have resulted in a fatal plunge had the plane left 
the ground, it was stated. 

“The varnish stain would have allowed the plane's 
motor to run just long enough to get in the air 
it we had not discovered a coughing of the motor 
betore it took off,” declared A. P. Herff, builder 
t the plane. Herff was suspicious when the var- 
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nish was found in the tank and looked around for 
further damage. 

This was found in the filed controls. 

“They likewise were designed to give way when 
pressure was brought to bear on them,” Herff 
said. 

A forced landing at best or a possible tail spin 
without any means of controlling it would probably 
have been the fate of the two men if they had 
ascended in the ship. 

Whoever damaged the plane broke open a strong 
lock on the hangar door to get to the ship. — San 
Antonio Light. (Sent by William FE. Barrett, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 


PERSONAL 


Wanted — Dangerous secretive work by young 
man, husky; educ.; good looking; decor. by two 
gov’ts. — San Francisco Examiner. (Sent by Elsie 
W. Stanbury, Orland, Calif.) 


DANGEROUS EATING 


Swallowing a diamond worth $6,000, a workman 
of a small town in Argentina walks in daily peril 
of his life. The jewel can only be recovered by 
an operation, which the man refused to undergo. 
He has already been the victim of two attempts on 
his life. — Family Herald and Weekly Star, Mon- 
treal. (Sent by Julia Graydon, Harrisburg, Penn.) 


STARVING MAN COLLAPSES AS GIRL 
FLIPS PANCAKES 


New York —A man collapsed of hunger at 42d 
Street and Broadway last night while standing in 
front of a restaurant window watching a girl toss 
pancakes. Several persons bound for nearby 
theatres offered to pay for a meal, but an ambu- 
lance doctor advised he be removed to a hospital 
for treatment. — Telegraph-Journal, St. John, 
4 B. (Sent by Alice E. J. Townsend, St. John, 
N. B.) 


BOOTBLACK FINDS $10,000 NECKLACE; 
LAWYERS LIKELY TO GET IT 
ALL FOR FEES 


Chicago — Cares were few for Peter Kyriakos, 
youthful bootblack, until he found a $10,000 pearl 
necklace. Now he has become involved in multiple 
legal tangles that threaten to cost him the price of 
the necklace. 

When Kyriakos found the pearls, he thought 
they were cheap. He took them to a jeweler, who 
astounded him by announcing their value and by 
calling the police. who took the gems and held the 
bootblack. After several legal skirmishes, the court 
awarded the necklace to Kyriakos as no one had 
claimed it, but the police still refuse to surrender 
it without more litigation. His first attorney has 
already filed a suit for $3,500 attorney's fees. - 
Providence Journal. (Sent by L. B. Miner, Mys- 
tic, Conn.) 
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HE great number of manuscripts on 
tragic subjects submitted in our recent 
prize contests, as well as the mass of contribu- 
tions to our “Plot-Boilers,’’ made us decide 
that writers of today must be more interested 
in tragedy than in anything else. In search 
for a reason for the present craze for morbid 
literature, we came to the conclusion that the 
modern newspaper is largely responsible. We 
were therefore especially interested in the 
comment of the judge in the Bookman award 
of $100 for the best news story appearing 
in an American newspaper in May. The 
prize was given to William G. Lytle, Jr., of 
the Pittsburg Press, for his account of the 
rescue work following a mine explosion at 
Mather, Pa., on May 9. The selection was 
made by Paul Patterson, president of the 
Baltimore Sun. In commenting on the ma- 
terial submitted, Mr. Patterson said: 
I had hoped that in passing on these se 
lections it might be possible to find a story in 
a lighter vein worthy of the award. I refuse 
to believe that the fine humor which has been 
characteristic of good newspaper writing has 
passed out. 
The Editor and Publisher for September 8 
contains the following editorial on the Book- 
man’s award for June: 
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The monthly prize in the Bookman’s news 


story contest, for June, was awarded by 
Clarke Salmon, managing editor of New 
Orleans Item-Tribune, to N. E. F. Meekins, 


a reporter for the Washington (D. C.) News, 
for a graphic account of the execution of thre¢ 
young men for the murder of a policeman. 

We agree with the judge that the story 
possessed many remarkable human-interest 
angles which, however, did not tempt the re 
porter into by-paths of maudlinism. It was 
a straight piece of narrative, simply and con 
vincingly told. Florid writing would have 
spoiled the effect. The award is just, but we 
wonder why it is that tragedy in news s 
strongly appeals to the judges of the Bookman 
contest. The awards we have seen went to 
writers of stories which concerned tragic 
death. This, of course, is a leading news motif, 
but the world is full of such a variety of 
beautiful and thrilling subjects concerning life 
and action that we wonder why such subjects 
are not more often chosen. Perhaps it is be 
cause these more pleasant subjects are too 
often overlooked by news writers. Perhaps 
it is because the conventions of the copy-desk 
too often demand an appeal to the sense of 
shock and whittle down to nothing stories 
that concern subjects which may satisfy in 
telligent readers, rather than making the hair 
rise on the heads of the mass, 


Such comments made us more eager thar 
ever to conduct a prize contest which would 
exclude any subject of a tragic nature, in 
order to discover whether our readers are 
really incapable of writing on anything else. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


SPIDER-WEB WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: 

A famous American educator who has more than 
fiity publications to his credit was once taken to 
task before his class by one of the students, who 
remarked on the absence of any framework in the 
lecture. The great educator replied frankly, but 
somewhat evasively: “I am weak in that direction. 
| weave my discussions as a spider does its web. 
| unravel my thoughts as they come to my mind 
until they are all given out; then I stop.” 

On the face of it, the illustration is not very 
flattering either to the spider or to the educator, 
who thus spoke of one of the most systematic 
workers in the lower orders of life. This is not 
a treatise on the spider, and therefore it is not in- 
cumbent upon me here to discuss the spider's web, 
w the artisanship of its builder. But certainly it 
sounds somewhat superficial for a college presi- 
dent of prominence to speak of such a creation as 
if it were the product of utter aimlessness on the 
part of its producer. Most of us think of a spider's 
web as being built to something quite suggestive ot 
plan, and not just poured out without purpose or 
scheme. 

But however this may be, the self-defensive 
apology quoted above has in it more force and 
value than appears on the surface. The famous 
teacher and writer has answered in this illustra- 
tion the question often at issue between authors as 
to whether one can write successfully or not with- 
out having worked out an orderly plan in advance. 

In the early days of Jack London’s fame [ sat 
with him once in his cottage in Piedmont, with that 
other western writer who at the time was quite 
as well known, Herman Whitaker. We were all 
three members of the same club in Oakland, the 
Ruskin Club, mentioned more than once in “The 
Book of Jack London.” 

What is the first thing you do,” I asked Lon- 
jon, “when you go about writing a short story?” 

‘The first thing I do is to get my motif,” he 
replied promptly, and then illustrated the remark 
by showing how he had built certain stories around 
certain very definite ideas. Herman Whitaker 

nfessed to the same attitude, and I recall gave me 
i very interesting statement, as we walked away 
together, of a “motif” around which he had thought 
to huild either a short story or a novel. So far 
as | know, the idea was never worked out. 

Jack London's literary habits have been suffi- 
‘tently discussed so that they need no particular 
recording here. He was essentially systematic in 


all his work, from his requirement of himself of 
the thousand-word stint every day, to his business 
dealings with magazines and publishers. Not all 
writers can work to a plan as rigidly as could he, 
or if they could, it is quite certain that not all of 
them do. 

But the point of this paper is that there is more 
of plan in the most planless writing than com- 
monly appears. No writer who writes anything 
worth while, just lets himself go without something 
of law and order in that going, whether he knows 
it or not. 

“Well, anyway, you do write your sermons,” said 
a notable teacher of the science of sermonizing to 
one of the bright students in his class who was 
contending on behalf of “extempore preaching.” 

“How 1s that?” asked the young man, eager to 
maintain his contention. 

“You write them on your mind,” was the smiling 
reply. 

And the young minister, who was exceptionally 
successful in speaking without notes, had to admit 
to himself later that it was so. 

“I do,” he said to one of his fellow students, 
after deliberating awhile on the professor’s words. 
“I wouldn’t think for a minute of getting up before 
an audience and talking at random on some sub- 
ject to which I had never given a thought. The 
truth is that I spend hours on my feet before 
imaginary audiences, talking imaginary speeches, 
and always forcing myself as best I can to think 
and talk to myself so logically and naturally that 
when I do get before an actual audience and start 
to talk, my words shape themselves into orderly 
ways. Besides, I write a great deal even if I do 
not write my sermons.” 

The explanation of the success of certain writers 
who tell us that they can sit down and just “un- 
ravel” their thoughts “as they come” and “then 
stop,” lies in the fact they are speaking for their 
own consciousness rather than telling all the truth 
about the process. Either they are people in whom 
the story-telling faculty is instinctive as the web- 
building process of the spider, or, what is more 
likely, they are giving utterance unknowingly to 
their unrealized drawing-upon-reserves of system 
and effort out of which their “inspiration” pours. 

A spring may seem more wonderful than a 
reservoir as it pours out of the ground from no 
apparent source, but there is always a reservoir 
behind it or else it is soon dried up. And there 
are always reservoirs of real thinking behind any 
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out-giving of real thought, as there are commonly 
reservoirs of habitual work behind “bursts” of 
seeming inspiration. 

Charles H. Spurgeon, famous both as a marvel- 
ously ready speaker and an equally ready writer, 
once said to his students, it is reported: “If 1 had 
twenty-four hours in which to prepare a sermon, 
] should spend twenty-three in general reading, 
and only one in immediate preparation.” 

But his “general reading’ was not “general loaf- 
ing”; it was work. His mentality was such that 
he could work the major part of his time in get- 
ting the substance of his addresses together, and 
needed but a moment in which to prepare the form. 
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Off-hand writing is only practicable where there 
is something other than off-hand preparatory liv- 
ing. If the system is inside of you, as it is in the 
case of the spider, you can let it run out without 
conscious purpose, perhaps. But do not complain 
at fate, in that case, if your writing proves as 
perishable as the spider’s web. The college presi- 
dent of whom I have been writing has left little 
permanent mark upon either the American platiorm 
or American literary life. His webs of words 
have been blown away by the winds of the years 
as they might not have been had they been wrought 
more painstakingly like webs of steel. 

La Crescenta, Calif, Robert Whitaker 


HIGH SCHOOL POETS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Literature is a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever or it is an utter failure. Sometimes, however, 
an appreciation of good literature has to be devel- 
oped before the beauty can be seen. It is concern- 
ing this development of an appreciation of poetry 
that I wish to write to you. 

Most children in the public schools of today are 
taught that poetry is something too difficult to be 
enjoyed by mere reading. It has to be studied and 
ruined to be appreciated. That is true— when a 
thirteen year old child attempts to read “Paradise 
Lost.” But the same attitude of fear is trans- 
ferred to all poetry by most teachers, so that most 
children approach a poem with fear. 

We teach children to appreciate Paderewski’s 
playing by giving them piano lessons and teaching 
them to play themselves. Not all people who ap- 
preciate music have taken lessons, however, and 
not all people who have taken music lessons appre- 
ciate music; but a larger percentage of the chil- 
dren of the United States have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of music because they have been taught to 
play. 

This will be true of poetry. If we teach chil- 
dren in the high school to write poetry, the efforts 
of the best of them will not disturb the pedestal 
on which Keats rests, and the poorer efforts may 
seem an utter waste, but in ten years of such 
teaching we shall have in the United States men 
and women who appreciate good poetry, and more 


good poetry will be written. The production oi 
any article always follows the demand for it; it 
never precedes the demand. So it will prove with 
literature.. If we create this demand, and it can be 
created, we shall find in ten years that we shall 
have a greater literature, not because we can create 
genius where there is none, but because we shall 
develop and appreciate the genius we already have 

So let us encourage the writing of poetry by 
children and try to lessen the amount of ridicule 
that these children have to undergo to achieve any- 
thing. 

Couldn’t you eventually establish a high school 
poetry page in your magazine, and in this way 
give some recognition and encouragement to juve 
nile effort ? 

M. Mayse 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Editorial note. Several magazines are already 
carrying on the work suggested by the writer of 
this letter: The Gleam, c/o Miss Alice Sleeper, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. (which publishes 
high and preparatory school verse from all over the 
country) ; the Magazine World, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. (which contains student contribu- 
tions in its Round Table department and conducts 
a prize contest); and the Scholastic, Bessemer 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. (which conducts an im- 
portant series of annual student contests, including 
one in verse). 


DETOURING, BUT WITH A DEFINITE OBJECTIVE AHEAD 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is the touring you plan; it is the detouring 
you do 

In February 1916, the Papyrus Club, a typical 
students’ literary club, was conducting an entrance 
contest at the Lewis & Clark High School of 
Spokane, Washington. While preparing my entry, 
I uncovered an inspirational nugget at the Spokane 
Public Library. This was a book written by the 


late George Randolph Chester, entitled, “The Art 
of Short Story Writing.” 

After taking it on card many times from the 
library and renewing it each time, I endeavored to 
secure it through a local bookstore, but found it 
to be out of print. 


So enthusiastic was I about 
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the principles this treatise set forth that I labori- 
ously made a copy of the book in long-hand, so 
that I could have this volume for my personal 
library. 

In the years which have followed, this hand- 
written second edition has been lost, but not my 
knowledge and appreciation of the contents. They 
have been indelibly stamped in my unwritten blue 
book of “Personal Aims.” 

High-lights of this work, I feel, merit the atten- 
tion of Forum followers. While quotation marks 
will be used, in fairness to the memory of Mr 
Chester, let it expressly be observed, that I am 
quoting from memory, not verbatim. 

“A Copyist earns but a Copyist’s pay!” 
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“Terse Anglo-Saxon words are generally su- 
perior to stilted, seemingly colorful ones.” 

“Remember, every trade requires an apprentice- 
ship and writing is no exception.” 

“Earn money and spend it.” 

“Be ethical; do not stoop to lewdness in writ- 
ing. Remember the Ten Commandments of the 
Bible. It is good business to do so.” 

“Do not attempt the humorous in writing, if 
your make-up does not permit it.” 

“Write the beginnings of your stories in detail 
with lengthy descriptions, employing colorful writ- 
ing to your heart’s desire. Then throw this away 
and begin your story with Action. And use con- 
versation near the beginning nearly always. This 
is a legitimate way of catching the reader’s atten- 
tion.” 

“Learn the power of describing ‘by suggestion.’ ”’ 

“If you get out of the $18.00 a week class, Work. 
1 wish you knew what it really means to work. 
You will have to make up your mind to sacrifice 
present pleasure for future success.” 

“When you begin to sell, do not make the mis- 


THE ENGLISH PAPERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Although fewer papers are published in England 
than in America, there is a ready market for 
American contributors who can deliver the right 
stuff. . English editors are plentifully supplied with 
articles of British interest; it is those concerning 
the overseas countries which are lacking. 

Articles must be interesting and up to standard. 
There is, of course, no demand for mere geograph- 
ical compilations. “Summer Holidays in America” 
or “The American Policeman as He is,” might 
make salable articles. One hears, over here, stories 
concerning armed policemen on point duty firing 
after unruly drivers and tales of third-degree 
methods. It would be interesting to have these 
exploded or confirmed. Another article might deal 
with the patrol boats and their work against the 
bootleggers. A short article describing “Big Bill” 
Thompson of Chicago and his doings in that city 
would probably find favor with English editors. 
The British papers get all the real news through 
the press agencies but supplementary articles often 
make a timely appeal. 

Women readers are always eager to hear of 
happenings of feminine interest in America. A 
description of an American kitchen and various 
labor-saving devices might be marketed in Eng- 
land. Ice is never stocked over here and the ice- 
man is unknown. An article might be written deal- 
ing with the various things indespensable to the 
American housewife which are not used over here. 
Articles on American dances, weddings, or theatres 
and their special peculiarities might find homes in 
English journals. The Daily Mail, the greatest 
British family paper, published an article some time 
ago by an American contributor, describing a trip 
in the early morning to have breakfast at some 
beauty spot. An article sent over here for pub- 
lication in the early summer might be titled, “Are 
you visiting America this summer?” It could go 
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take of resting on your oars, nor marketing second- 
rate stuff.” 

“Be sure the first page of your manuscript is 
LetrTer Perrect and all the pages which follow.” 

“Do not write a letter to the editor, until you 
really know him.” 

“Do not ask your friends to criticise your manu- 
scripts.” 

“First, prepare to earn your living at something 
else. Then you will gain experience and human 
contacts that will reflect in your writing.” 

“When your characters take hold of your story 
and run away with it, you have graduated from the 
Dry-as-Dust kind of writing!” 

My collection of rejection slips is silent testi- 
mony to my detouring; my record of minor accep- 
tances, mostly of trade-paper articles, is my spur 
to stick-to-it-ive-ness in this writing game. I wish 
I could remember at this writing more of those 
will-sustaining gems of America’s _ illustrious 
George Randolph Chester. 

Ralph B. Ortel. 

Spokane, Wash. 


AND WHAT THEY WANT 


on to describe various places worth seeing, not the 
Niagara Falls or the Statue of Liberty but inter- 
esting things which are not likely to have been 
heard of in England. 

Motoring journalists might find scope for arti- 
cles describing the road conditions in America. 
Over here we are told the roads are so congested 
in U. S. A. that it is possible to stand and watch 
an endless row of cars pass along the highways. 
This could be denied or confirmed. Another motor- 
ing article might provide hints for the Britisher 
thinking of spending a motoring holiday in U. S. A. 
A third could describe the various regulations and 
rules of the road which might be puzzling to a 
stranger. 

There is not much of a market for boys’ stories 
over here, so far, at least, as American writers are 
concerned. “The Scout,” which is the official or- 
gan of the British Scouts and which corresponds 
to the American “Boys’ Life,” recently printed a 
story by Raoul F. Whitefield. This was an air 
tale and had already appeared in “Boys’ Life.” 

Payment for all classes of work is about five 
dollars a thousand words to unknown writers. 
Some papers pay more. 

The following are the addresses of several big 
English dailies, each of which runs a Woman's 
Page. 

The Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, 
E. C. 4. is the best-paying British paper and uses 
three articles every day. : 

The Daily News, 19-22 Bouverie Street, Lon- 
don, is another good market. 

The Daily Express, 8 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
4, uses articles on current topics. 

The Daily Dispatch, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
don, W.-C. I, takes leader page-articles on news 
topics of current interest. 

Daily Chronicle, 3, 4, 5 Salisbury Square, Lon- 
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don, E. C. 4, invites articles of current interest 
from outside contributors. 

Articles for the above papers should run to 
about 700 words, for which ten or twelve dollars 
might be paid. 

Free-lances interested in the British markets 
should obtain the Writer’s and Artist's Year Book, 
price 3/6 or one dollar from the publishers, A. & 
C. Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. I. This 
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British and 
American periodicals with their requirements. 

In submitting work remember to enclose an in- 
ternational postage coupon for return of article if 
rejected. 

There is a market for the right stuff — but it 
must be the right stuff. 


book contains a list of all the chief 


T. C. Olsen. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


THIEVES OF LEISURE 


Editor, the Forum: 

For every man who hoards his precious leisure, 
there are a thousand who would filch it from him, 
enriching themselves not, but making him poor 
indeed. 

Last evening, my day’s work over and our eve- 
ning meal finished, I sat down to my desk to write 
a little ebullition that had long craved expression. 
I felt fine, my thoughts fell into orderly array, | 
was in the mood, Then there came a shuffling of 
feet outside and a knocking on the door. My 
heart sank; I looked up at my wife in despairing 
irritation; alas, it was not to be! I opened the 
door and in breezed my friend, Bill Jones. Heroi- 
cally I crushed my rebellious spirit and greeted him 
with all the effusive hospitality that a dutiful hus- 
band showers on his mother-in-law. Then we 
talked for two hours about such profound themes 
as the new model “chevvies,’ Al Smith’s chances 
for election, and the present condition of business, 
after which he went blithely on his way without 
even an apology, while I went to bed, envying 
Napoleon his exile on St. Helena. 

Wherever I go it is the same. At noon I seek 
a secluded table at the cafeteria and hope, as I 
eat, to read from my “little blue book” of Tolstoy’s 
essays. Not so! Jim Mason sees me and very 
obligingly moves his tray over to my table. With 
a sigh I slip Tolstoy back into my pocket and 
listen to a new nigger story that Jim has just 
heard. 

Sunday is coming and I have planned to spend 
it collecting data for my “Celebrated Crimes in 
American History.” But Saturday my wife drops 
the announcement, “The Browns are coming to 
He wants to talk books with you.” 


morrow 





The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 


“Yes, he’s probably read a new story in the 
Saturday Evening Post and wants to relate the 
plot to me,” I reply bitterly. 

As I board the street car in the morning, bound 
for the daily grind in the galleys, I look for an 
unoccupied seat where I can indulge for fifteen 
minutes in that rare phenomenon of thinking. But 
it is in vain; a fellow townsman greets me, and 
for fear of not seeming friendly I sit down by him 
and philosophize on the weather. 

One night there is a conference at the office, an- 
other I have promised to be present at the organ- 
ization of a new club, again I must help my son 
with his geography lesson or sit pen in hand biting 
my finger nails while a female neighbor who has 
“run over” for a few minutes, discourses for hali 
an hour on the best means of altering the pink 
crépe that she wore last summer. 

And so the margin of my life is ever encroached 
upon, until I can understand and forgive Schopen- 
hauer for saying that “A man’s sociability stands 
very nearly in inverse ratio to his intellectual 


value.” I try to be tolerant of these thieves of 
leisure. Their trouble is that they are not suffi 
cient unto themselves. Oppressed by boredom, 


they seek to kill time, not having learned as Henry 
Thoreau did, that “you cannot kill time without 
injuring eternity.” I was one of those thieves my 
self until I discovered that the only lasting satis- 
faction in this world comes through the pleasures 
of the mind. I know that Nirvana is to be found, 
not in the society of men or angels, not by prayer 
ind fasting, but in the peaceful calm of secluded 
meditation. 
Fred DeArmond 
Fl Paso, Texas 
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The Right Kind of Greeting Verse 


By BELLE WALKER SMITH 


HAVE given considerable time and at- 

tention to the greeting-verse market and 
its requirements, and while in some instances 
my success has been limited, I am satisfied 
there is an open door for the right kind of 
sentiments, at the right time, in the right 
place. While it may be generally conceded 
that the supply is far in excess of the demand 
in this particular field, one has to make only 
slight investigations to realize that the busi- 
ness of “Scattering Sunshine with Greeting 
Cards,” is increasing yearly by leaps and 
bounds, and the demand for good sentiments 
must automatically increase as a result. A 
well-informed employee of the mail service 
told me that he noted the package delivery 
this year was about half what it ordinarily 
was, compared to other years, but that the 
number of greeting cards was more than 
doubled in this section. 

Wordsworth’s saying, “That which comes 
from the heart, goes to the heart,” is indeed 
true of poetry, but I am inclined to conjecture 
that it is one of the very reasons why some 
sentiments in verse which are sent out into 
the greeting-card world, are not acceptable 
to the trade. The thoughts which may be 
expressed in a few short lines, which flow 
naturally from “listening in” on the “poetic” 
wave length within, are often very beautiful, 
indeed, but as a general rule, they are too 
flowery to permit the world at large to send 
them broadcast. They may fit the needs of 
the “selected few,’ but this fact of course 
limits the sale as well as the demand. If we 
would be successful in this market, we must 
aspire to cater to the universe. 

Recently I had occasion to investigate the 
different kinds of greeting cards on the 
market, and upon visiting one of the largest 
greeting-card shops in the city, I found their 
buyer of cards very communicative on the 
subject. Much to my surprise, her plea was 
for cards conveying a message which can be 


sent out by “ordinary human beings to ordi- 
nary human beings.” At first, her criticism 
seemed rather crude to me, but the more I 
weighed the matter, the more I could see in 
her point of view. She told me her greatest 
difficulty in selecting cards for the retail trade 
lay in attempting to find cards which carried 
the ordinary message in a smooth, pleasing 
manner without becoming too sentimental. 
She remarked that no matter how striking the 
color scheme or illustration upon the card 
appeared, as soon as the message carried an 
idea too sentimental or “mushy,” (as she put 
it), the customer dropped the card, whose 
beauty had at first sight attracted her, as if 
it had been a hot iron. Even while I stood 
conversing with her, a customer stepped to 
her side, remarking, “Haven’t you something 
in a birthday card not so flowery? I am not a 
poet, and some of the verses your clerk has 
been showing me would surely not sound 
genuine to my friend, coming from me.” 

Long after I arrived home, I pondered over 
the matter. True, I knew that only a few 
people read real poetry because they enjoy 
and understand it. For that reason, the uni- 
verse at large, to whom we must look for the 
sale of greeting cards, want sentiments which 
are readily understood, and easily converted 
to the needs of “ordinary human beings to 
send to ordinary human beings,” as my friend 
in the retail shop explained. The more poetic 
and flowery, the less chance a verse has of 
being accepted by publishers of greeting 
cards, who must cater to the tastes of the 
multitude. 

Perhaps the significance of my own con- 
clusions never impressed me so keenly as 
when I came to send out my personal Christ- 
mas greetings recently. Dabbling a bit in art 
and painting for pastime, I had decided, for 
the novelty of a change, to “make” my cards. 
The cards were decorated and ready to re- 
ceive the particular sentiments I wished to 
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convey to each friend. Joyously, I flew to 
my file of unpublished verses. One by one I 
scanned them with particular friends in mind. 
One by one they were eliminated, like falling 
petals from a withering rose. Realization was 
a terrible shock to my pride. Among all my 
treasures, not one could I find which I could 
conscientiously say just suited my fancy to 
send to my own particular friends — they 
were too sentimental — too flowery. Needless 
to add, after writing new verses to fit each 
case, I came to the painful conclusion that 
if my own verses were not suited to my own 
needs and requirements, they certainly would 
not appeal to the skeptical eye of the uni- 
verse. 

Attractiveness in presenting greeting-card 
sentiments seems to me a requisite of success. 
Almost every one uses small sheets of paper, 
size 3x5 or 4x5. Some writers have small 
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individual sheets printed with a _ simple 
border, with their name and address at the 
top of each. Every writer should remember 
that the first impression is the lasting one 
and the one which often turns the trick. 

A concluding sample (published by Cin- 
cinnati Art Company), may help to show how 
the typewriter may be used in making senti- 
ments more attractive: 





Christmas time is remembering time, 
For those we hold most dear, 
That’s why I always send a card 
To you this time of year! 
May health and wealth and happiness, 
Be yours this Christmas day ; 
May lots of luck and real success, 
Be coming right your way. 
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The Writer's List of Greeting Card Markets | 


GREETING VERSE REQUIREMENTS 


HE greeting-card verse ‘looks so easy to 
do” that nearly every one who has ever 
written four rhyming lines—say, to accom- 
pany, a gift—has been advised to try his 
hand at it. The truth is, the greeting verse is 
a highly specialized form with more taboos, it 
sometimes seems, than a Polynesian religion. 
The taboos, however, can easily be avoided as 
soon as one knows what they are. The diffi- 
culty is, that most would-be writers for this 
market are unaware of them until after their 
verses have returned with a printed list of 
‘suggestions to contributors” or a flat rejec- 
tion slip. 

Greeting verses may be poetry, but they 
must be good business. A large firm reports 
that a card must sell an edition of 7,000 to be 
profitable. Taboos arising from this fact are 
readily understandable. “I” cannot appear, 
because a husband and wife or a family might 
otherwise choose the card. “We” must not 
Similarly, | 


be used, for the opposite reason. 
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‘wishing you” is preferable to “I wish you.” 

Again, the use of the actual word “love”’ 
limits the sale of a card, and is allowed by 
one large company only in verses for husband, 
wife, and sweetheart. 

Length, or rather brevity, is another re- 
quirement of which the novice is unaware. 
The four-line greeting is preferred by nearly 
every publisher, as the list shows. It is, how- 
ever, harder to write than the longer senti- 
ment, for the reason that it is harder to make 
a point in four lines than in many stanzas. 

With such taboos, what is left to write 
about, asks the bewildered versifier? Every- 
thing that you yourself look for when you 
select a card: something simple, sincere, cor- 
dial, cheerful, humorous if the occasion per- 
mits, as melodious as possible, and preferably 
with a click in the last line. Moreover, the 
field of greeting-card verse has widened enor- 
mously in the past few years. Not only are 
all holidays, anniversaries, and birthdays re- 





























membered with cards, but special cards are 
used for innumerable occasions in place of a 
letter, — for convalescents at home, in a hos- 
pital, near by or at a distance, for shut-ins, 
for travelers by train and sea, for condolence, 
for thank-yous, for graduations and showers, 
for negligent correspondents, to accompany 
gifts, and so on. 

The best way to learn the requirements of 
this market is to study the racks of cards in 
several stationers’ shops, to consult the sta- 
tioners as to the most popular varieties, to 
purchase a dollar’s worth of the most success- 
ful, and to go home and analyze these as care- 
fully as you would a problem in psychology. 
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An excellent test for your own verse is sug- 


gested by a contributor to THe Writer. Any 
sentiment has probabilities if you can name 


ten distinct persons to whom you yourself 


would send it. 


Verses, of course, should be typewritten on 


small separate sheets with your name and ad- 
dress on each, and should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed return envelope. 


Who writes the greeting-card verses? The 
staff, for a few publishers; for most pub- 


lishers, however, writers here, there, and 
everywhere all over the country. One of the 
largest companies feels that “any time, any- 
where, a good verse may turn up.” 


GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS 


The information contained in this list comes directly from the publishers. 
An asterisk, thus, *, indicates a member of the Greeting Card Association, Inc. 


*The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. pay 50c a line for sentiments listed as fol- 
lows: Seasonal — Christmas, Valentine, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, New Year, Easter, Gradua- 
tion, Friendship Day; Gift Mottoes — Friend- 
ship, Inspirational, Mother, Humorous, Birthday, 
Graduation; Everyday — Birthday, Wedding and 
Anniversary, Friendship, Why don’t you write ?, 
Party Invitations, Thank-you, Sympathy, Con- 
valescent, Birth Announcements, Birth Con- 
gratulations, Bon Voyage and Going Away, Gift 
and Shower, Vacation. 

From “Suggestions to the Contributor.” 

1. List the many occasions and human rela- 
tionships for which special greetings are de- 
manded. Study the market and know its 
needs before you attempt to supply them. 

2. Have a specific idea well formulated in your 
mind and heart; then express it briefly, 
simply, and pleasingly. 

3. Submit only a few verses at one time — 
only a few of what you consider your best. 
Frankly, there is a very limited market for 
free-lance writers here at Craftacres, be- 
cause of our large regular staff. 

4. No “hearts and flowers’; no literary em- 
bellishments. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 739 Boylston St., Suite 1, 
Boston, Mass., pays 50c a line, prints all kinds 
f cards, uses prose as well as verse, and in verse, 
prefers 4-line sentiments. 


“Edward E. Clark, 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill, pays $2.50 per text and upward, for senti- 
ments for all types of cards, does not use prose, 
ses 4 to 6, occasionally 8-line verses, but prefers 
4-line, and desires pleasing unconventionalities in 
subject matter. 
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William E. Coutts Co. 263 Adelaide St. W., 
Toronto, Canada, pay 50c to 75c a line, with 
bonuses occasionally for outstanding sellers, for 
sentiments for all occasions, do not use prose, 
prefer short greetings, especially 4-liners, and 
set their limit at 8 lines. Dec. 1, closing date 
for Easter, Mother’s Day, Valentine, and St 
Patrick material ; Christmas and Everyday verses 
acceptable at any time. 


*A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass., pay 50c a line (more for exceptional 
verses) with a bonus for the best-selling verse 
each year, for sentiments for all occasions 
Prose, to be acceptable, must be exceptional and 
not too long. Limit for verse, 8 lines; 4 lines 
preferred. Now buying only the very best of 
material, because of the large supply on hand. 
From “Suggestions to Verse Contributors.” 

“The securing of proper material these days is 
almost a science. 

“The words ‘little’ and ‘love’ are absolutely 
taboo. The latter may be used in connection 
with cards for certain members of the family. 

“A great many of the verses submitted are for 
old friends, incorporating Auld Lang Syne, 
Sweet Memories, etc. These have their 
places, but in our estimation, the bulk of the 
cards, especially Everyday cards, are bought 
by the younger set. 

“Verses should convey a message of sincere 
good-will and should always be cheerful, 
without being ‘flowery.’ 

“Humor is valuable. 

“Verses should begin interestingly and end 
with some ‘snap’ or ‘punch.’”’ 


*Dreyfuss Art Co, 137 Varick St., New York, 


pay a minimum rate of 50c a line for greetings 
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of all kinds, with bonuses of $25, $15, $10, and 
$5 for the Christmas, Valentine, Easter, and 
Everyday sentiments selling best during the year 
following publication. 


*Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut 
at 26th St., Kansas City, Mo., pay 50c a line for 
all types of sentiments, prose as well as verse. 
“The shorter the better.” 


*Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, pay $1 a line for verses for cards 
for every season and occasion, preferring 4-line, 
but using 4-8 line stanzas 


*Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St., 
Providence, R. I., prefer 4 and 8&-line verses, 
but also accept 6-line. Closing date for material 
Jan. 1, for Christmas; April 20 for Easter and 
Valentine; Aug. 1 for Mother’s Day; Gradua 
tion, Everyday, and Birthday material acceptable 
at all times 


*The Keating Co., 9th and Sansom Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., pay 50c a line for verses for all 
types of greeting cards, preferring 4-line, but 
using 2, 4, 6, and 8-line stanzas. Seldom use 
prose. Always interested in short, clever verses. 
Current needs: greetings for Birthdays (humor 
especially desired) Bon Voyage, Wedding Con 
gratulations, Anniversary Congratulations, and 
Easter. “Writers should keep in mind that many 
special greeting cards are now published and 
that, therefore, we are always anxious to see 
good verses for the various members of the 
family, children, boy-friend, girl-friend, special 
friend, etc., as well as the ‘in-laws.’” 


King Card Co., S. E 


Corner Broad and Spring 


Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Penn., want Christ 
mas sentiments in 2, 3, or 4 lines. “The senti- 
ments we like to use are those which can be 


used by either one or more 
sentiments must not have ‘I,’ 
‘we,’ ” 

Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Penn., pay 
50c to $1 per line for verses for Christmas, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, and Birthday cards, pre- 


persons; and the 
‘our,’ ‘my,’ ‘me,’ or 


ferring 4 lines, but using up to 8 lines. Closing 
dates: for Christmas, about Aug. 1; Easter, Feb 
1; Mother’s Day, April 1; Birthday, Sept. 1 


“We prefer that type of verse which is best de 
scribed as the kind which could be spoken with 
out embarrassment by the sender to the recipient. 
Flowery and sentimental verse is of no interest 
to us, but warm and friendly greetings are de 


sired.” 
*A. E. Little Co. 414% So Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif., “are using very few unsolicited 


sentiment verses 
for original 
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We are always in the market 
ideas for humorous cards and for 
ort, appealing sentiments with real spirit.” 


*Master Craft Publishing Co. 2218 North Rac- 
ine Ave., Chicago, IIl., pay according to the value 
of the material for verses for Christmas, Easter, 
and Mother's Day cards, in 4 to 6 lines, but pre- 
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4-line. 
Dec. 1; Easter, April 15; Mother’s Day, Aug. 15. 


fer the Closing dates: for Christmas, 


Metropolitan Lithographing and Pub. Co., 167 
3ow St., Everett, Mass., pay 25c a line for 
Christmas and Everyday verses. Prefer 4-line 
but use up to 8-line verses. Ask for “plain, hu- 
man style, with snap.” 


“Newman Pub. Corp., 22 West 18th St., New 
York, pay 25c a line for 4-line verses for Christ- 
mas greetings. Closing date, Oct. 15. 


Pel Art Co., 1340 Otto St., Chicago, Ill., want 
sentiments in prose and verse for cards for all 
occasions. Limit for verse, 8 lines; 4 lines pre 
ferred. 


Rose Co, 22d and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Penn., pay 25c a line for sentiments for all types 
of cards. Use very little prose. Prefer 4-line, 
but use up to 8-line verses. “Short, snappy ma- 
terial” desired at any time except in Jan., Feb., 
and May. 


*Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., pay 50c a line for most ma 
terial, but more for the superior work, and 
bonus for cards that prove unusually successful 
Print cards for all occasions. Buy prose i: 
humorous captions only, and verse in 4 to 8 lines 
preferring 4 lines. 


Stonebraker Studios, Inc., 269 Court St., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., pay 25c to 50c per line for short 
Christmas greetings only, in both prose and verse 
Pay a bonus for unusually successful cards. 


*P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill, pay 50c a line, 
with a bonus for the specially successful senti 
ment, for all types of greetings in prose and 
verse, preferring 4 lines for verse, but using uy 
to 8 lines, 

“There is no better way to learn what makes 
a good greeting card than to study those or 
sale in retail stores. The biggest sellers are 
those which express in simplest words the sin- 
cere thought or wish of the sender. Remem 
ber that the average buyer of greeting cards 
is not a literary person, but one who wants t 
send a message that he cannot quite express t 
suit himself, or herself.” 

\ Volland best-seller : 


“I'd travel many a weary mile 

To give your hand a hearty shake, 

To see again your cheery smile, 

And wish you joy for old time’s sake. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass., pays 
50c a line, 4-line verses preferred, for sentiments 
for Christmas, Easter, Birthday, and Convales 
cent cards. Closing dates: for Christmas ma 
terial, Jan. 1; Easter, Aug. 1; Birthday and 
Convalescent, Aug. 1. 

“Verses should be written for a general list 
of names only, and not special like mother 
father, or relatives.” 
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George C. Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass., pay 
2c to 8c per word, according to merit, for verses 
for Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, etc. cards. 
Length limit, 8 lines; 6 or 8 lines preferred. 


PUBLISHERS NOT IN THE MARKET FOR 
OUTSIDE CONTRIBUTIONS 


*Brady-Robbins Co., 1327 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


*Butler, Thomas & Co., Inc., cor. 12th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Glenside Art Co., Glenside, Penn. 


*Stephen Greene Co., 34th and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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John F. O’Neill, 1227 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Penn., successor to Superior Greetinc Carp Co. 


Piasa Bazaar, Alton, II. 


*Turner & Porter, Inc., 33-37 Franklin St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


MAIL RETURNED UNCLAIMED 


Artcraft Guild, 306 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alfred Bartlett, 248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ; 
G. L. Bruni, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; 
Criterion Card Co., 244 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Fairman Co., 311 West 43d St.,. New York; New 
England Pub. Co., 333 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Van Gorder Co., 363 West Erie St., Chicago, III 


Prize Offers and Awards 


THe NATIONAL ANTHEM COMPETITION — 
Room 2017, 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
is sponsored by the Brooks-Bright Founda- 
tion in the hope of stimulating interest in and 
enthusiasm for national patriotic song. Ten 
prizes of $100 each are offered in a prelim- 
inary contest for poems, closing Oct. 15, the 
awards to be made on or before Nov. 15. 
Contests for music for the prize-winning 
words close Feb. 1, 1929. If any of the win- 
ning anthems are the composite work of two 
persons, one composing the words and the 
other the music, the final prizes of $3,000, 
$1,000, and ten of $100 each, will be divided 
equally between the authors. All rights and 
royalties will be reserved for the authors. 
The judges will include Lambert Murphy, 
Reinald Werrenrath, and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth. Any author or composer wishing to 
compete should register at headquarters for 
further information, and to secure copies of 
the winning poems. 


THe Mrs. Smmon BARUCH UNIVERSITY PRIZE 
of $1,000 is offered biennially by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy for an unpub- 
lished monograph or essay in the field of 
Southern history, preferably in or near the 
period of the Confederacy or bearing on the 
causes that led to the Civil War. Any phase 
of life or policy may be treated. Only grad- 
uate or undergraduate students in U. S. col- 
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leges and universities, or those who have been 
students within the three years preceding, 
may compete. Essays must be scholarly, and 
based, at least in part, upon source material. 
They should contain at least 10,000 words, 
and should preferably be longer. The first 
installment of the prize, $500, will be paid 
at the time of the award, and the second when 
the manuscript shall have been suitably 
printed at the author’s initiative. The sec- 
ond installment will be forfeited if this print- 
ing is not done within three years. Essays 
for the next competition should be sent by 
May 1 to Mrs. Arthur H. Jennings, chairman, 
2200 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 


Bozart — Box 67, Station 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
announces a prize of $25 for the best satiric 
poem of not more than forty lines in the 
heroic couplet (rhyming iambic pentameter) 
which is published in Bozart, Sept., 1928 — 
July, 1929. 


Davip C, Cook PUBLISHING CoMPpANy — El- 
gin, Iil., announce two contests, closing Nov. 
1, with prizes amounting to $1,000 in each 
case, for boys’ stories for their publication, 
the Boys’ World, and for girls’ stories for the 
Girls’ Companion. Stories found available, 
but not winning the prizes of $400, $250, 
$150, $100, and $100 for boys’ stories or 
similiar amounts for girls’ stories, will be 











purchased at the rate of $15 a thousand 
words. They should be from 2,000 to 3,000 
words in length. Plots should concern a typi- 
cal conduct or faith problem of a boy or girl 
of sixteen to eighteen, should have to do with 
character development rather than mere 
bravery or achievement, and should bring out 
the expression of Christian faith or principles 
in action. The conventional goody-goody 
story is not wanted. The elements of mystery 
and humor are recommended. Crime or 
criminals should not be prominently featured. 
The mere suggestion of romance has a place, 
especially in the Girls’ Companion, but 
actual love-making is taboo. The following 
types of stories are suggested: Bible times, 
missionary, historical, pioneer, legendary, 
school, home, farm, or ranch life, athletics, 
exploration, semi-romance, and mystery. 
Stories involving the organized Sunday- 
school class or church society are especially 
desired. 


DovusLepAy, Doran & Company — Garden 
City, N. Y., have extended from October 1 to 
December 1 the closing date for their contest 
for prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for the best 
letters from readers of THE WRITER on the 
following subjects: Which is the best story in 
their volume, “Rejections of 1927,” and why? 
Which is the worst story in the book, and 
why? “Rejections of 1927,” which contains 
stories by both well-known and unknown au- 
thors that were rejected by editors, formed 
the basis of an article by C. H. Baker, Jr. of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company in the March 
WRITER, an article which elicited many Forum 
letters from our readers. Contestants for 
the prizes should use the letter form, state 
that they are readers of THE WRITER, and 
mark the letter for the attention of Mr. C. 
H. Baker, Jr. 


Mr. W. C. Durant, head of the Durant Motor 
Company, believing that the majority of the 
people in the United States do not want the 
Eighteenth Amendment abandoned, but wish 
it enforced and obeyed, offers a prize of 
$25,000 for the best and most practicable 
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En- 
tries should not exceed 2,000 words, and must 
be submitted prior to Dec. 1 to the Prize 
Committee on Eighteenth Amendment, Room 
2401 Fisk Building, New York. The prize 
will be awarded Dec. 25. 


plan to make the amendment effective. 


Cart LAEMMLE— Victor Huco ScHOLAr- 
sHip Awarps — 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
are being offered by Carl Laemmle, president 
of the Universal Pictures Corporation, for the 
best essays by high school students of the 
United States and Canada, received by Dec. 
31, on the following subject: “What ideals 
for life do you find in Victor Hugo’s ‘Les 
Miserables’?” A first prize of $1,000, two of 
$750, and thirteen of $500 each will be 
awarded. Essays must be typewritten. 


Hopper & StouGHTON — St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E. C. 4, England, 
announce a religious novel competition in 
which only our British readers may compete. 
Advance royalties of £1,000 will be paid for 
the strongest story dealing with religious 
thought and conviction, and the effects of reli- 
gion on human character and conduct. Novels 
must be submitted by March 31, 1929 with a 
special blank to be secured from the pub- 
lishers. 


AMERICAN PoEtRY Awarp — Box 8, Vander- 
veer Park Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. According 
to the announcement sent to us, this is an 
annual award of $1,000 for a masterpiece in 
prose or poetry. It is sponsored by Walter 
Clare Martin. The moment a “magnificent 
piece of work” is discovered, the award will 
be declared. (Is this fair to the still greater 
work of genius which might turn up next 
day?) If nothing of “immortal stature” ar- 
rives before Jan. 1, an award of $100 will be 
declared for the best script which has been 
sent in. Each writer may submit three 
scripts of not more than 1,000 words each, 
which may be sent together or at intervals. 
None can be returned. Authors retain all 
sales rights. Writers for this contest are ad- 
vised to “turn their emotions loose. To win 
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this award a script must be freighted with 
meteoric ore; must display the elements of 
beauty or power; the stamp and glow of 
immortal stuff.” 


PostaGE & THE Matrpac— 18 East 18th 
St., New York, announces the following con- 
test of interest to writers of advertising: $50 
and $25 for the best articles (not over 2,000 
words) on “How we profitably use direct- 
mail’; $50 for the best article (not over 
2,000 words) on “How we profitably use 
letters”; and $25 each for the best booklet 
not over two ounces in weight, for the best 
house magazine issued by a user of direct- 
mail, for the best house magazine issued by a 
producer of direct-mail, for the best example 
of blotter advertising, and for the best busi- 
ness letterhead. Entries marked, “Prize Con- 
test Department,” must reach the above ad- 
dress by Dec. 31. 


The Bookman award of $100 for the best 
news ‘story appearing in an American news- 
paper in May was given to William G. Lytle, 
Jr. of the Pittsburgh Press for his account of 
the rescue work following a mine explosion 
at Mather, Penn. on May 9. The selection 
was made by Paul Patterson, president of the 
Baltimore Sun, and was announced in the 
August Bookman. The September Bookman 
announced that the award for the best story 
in June had been given to N. E. F. Meekins, 
reporter on the Washington (D. C.) News, 
for his graphic account of the execution of 
three young men for the murder of a police- 
man. The judge in this contest was Clarke 
Salmon, managing editor of the New Orleans 
Item. 


Brentano’s will award hereafter a yearly prize 
of 25,000 francs to be known as the Prix 
Brentano, for the novel published in France 
which shall best represent French art and 
ideals. The first award will be made for 
novels published during the year preceding 
May 1, 1929. The prize-winning volume will 
be published in translation in this country. 


Bozart, the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, has 
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awarded the $25 prize in its recent sonnet 
contest to Evelyn Graham of New York for 
“The Sleeper,” published in the July-Au- 
gust issue. Second prizes and honorable men- 
tion were awarded to Joseph Upper, Joseph 
T. Shipley, Howard Corning, Mary Brent 
Whiteside, Isabel Fiske Conant, and Nancy 
Telfair. 


The $100 prize for the best last line for a 
stanza in Clarence Day’s “Thoughts without 
Words” has been awarded to Max Pleasure, 
a senior at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Royal Society of Canada has presented 
to Bliss Carman, famous poet and editor of 
the “Oxford Book of American Verse,” a gold 
medal for Distinguished Service in Letters. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


ADELPHI CO.—112 East 19th St., New York. $750, 
$300, $200, and smaller prizes for discussions based on 
Irving Fisher’s “The Money Illusion.” Closes Dec. 31. 
See Sept. WRITER. 

ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New York. Five 
prizes of $100 each for essays on “D’Artagnan,” sequel 
to “Three Musketeers,’”’ published in Adventure, begin- 
ning Sept. 15. See Sept. WRITER. 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 114 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize ($250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 

THE AMERICAN MERCURY — 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $500 for the best essay on journalism by an ac- 
tive journalist. Closes Oct. 15. See Sept. WRITER. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
topics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 


lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or conomegrerty. submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Avenue, New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the — 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 
BOZART — Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for the 
best rhymed lyric of 8-12 lines published in Bozart 
during 1928. Details, March WRITER. 
CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB. $20 for the best 
nature poem, not over 36 lines, by any one, and $10 for 
the best by a Southerner. Closes Nov. 1. Address 
Miss Martha G. Barnett, Chairman, c/o The Chattanooga 
News, Chattanooga, Tenn. See July WRITER. 
CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9% St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 and 
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£150 for prize historical novels. Closes May 

Aug. WRITER 

COLLIER’S — 250 Park Ave., New York. $5 each for 
Nameographs (drawings made from the letters of a 


word, illustrating the word) and a gold cket-piece for 
4-5 line jingles on golf. See June WRITER 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Encouragement Prize of 
$5 for the best poem submitted each month by a poet 
who has not yet appeared in a magazine of national 
circulation. Details, March WRITER. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE — 107 So. Mansfield Ave., 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. $10 for best Petrarchan 
sonnet submitted by Oct. 5. See Sept. WRITER 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT — 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York. $300 and $100 for the best 400- 
word essays by parents on “How Camping Has Benefited 
My Boy or Girl.” Closes Nov. 1. Use special blank 
from above address. See July WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. $5,000 plus serial and 


motion 


picture rights for the best novel by a U. S. or Cana 
dian author who has not had a novel published before. 
Closes Dec. 1 Blank to accompany each MS. from 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 39th St., New York. Details, 
May WRITER 

DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. — 17 Varick St., N. Y. Bo- 
nuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every ‘Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publicatior Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER. 

FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Devoted 


mainly to poetry Annual prizes $100 and $25. See 
june WRITER 

THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Avenue, New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definit contests 
closing the 25th of each month 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexing 


ton Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER 

FRANCIS BACON AWARD Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal non-fiction, book a 
MS. which “lhumanizes kr: Closes April 15 
See Aug. WRITER 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq. 
Bldg., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad Applications by Nov. 15 See 
July WRITER 

HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER 
HARPER & BROTHERS AND THE AMERICAN 


owledge.” 


GIRL. $2,000 plus book royalties for the best book of 
fiction for girls Closes Dec. 1 Address Contest 
Editor, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
See May Writer 

JUDGE — 627 West 43rd St., New York. $500, $200, ~ $100, 
and eight prizes of $25, plus $5 for each one printed, for 
Scotchograms. Closes Nov. 24. See Sept. WRITER. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.— Contest Editor, Chil- 


dren’s Book Dept., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. $2,000 plus 


royalties of 10% for the best book MS. for boys or 
girls from 12 to 16. Closes Dec. 31. See July WRITER. 
THE NEW McCLURE’S — Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$7,500 for a detective-mystery novel Closes Jan. 1. 


Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
New York. See Sept. WRITER 

NORMAL =m“ AND PRIMARY PLANS — 
Dansville, N Two series of prizes — $300, $150, $100, 
and $50 in ot Se teachers, principals, etc. for stories 
of travel experiences during the summer of 1928. Con 


116 West 39th St., 


test closes Oct. 15. Details, March WRITER. 
PALO VERDE — Petrified Forest, Holbrook, Arizona 
$15 for best poem in the winter issue, and $5 for best 


MeN filcy 
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free verse and $3 for best quatrain in the spring issue 
Closing date not given. See Sept. WRITER 

PHELAN PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST — Mrs. F. H. 
Colburn, 757 Sutter St., Apt. 305, San Francisco, Calif. 


$1,000 and $500 for essays interpreting California his- 
tory from 1850 to 1905. Closes Nov. See June 
WRITER. 


PALMS — Aberdeen, Wash. $1,000 for best poem by 
a subscriber published in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929. 
$50 for best poem by poet who has not yet published a 
book in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best poem 
in Palms, Nov. 1928. $25 for best poem in Palms, Feb. 


1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, March, 1929. See 
June WRITER. 

POETRY — 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, Guar 


antor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet’s Prize of $100, to be 
awarded for poems appearing in Poetry during the year; 
three prizes of $100 each, conditions not yet specified; 
Award of Honor of $500 to some American poet of high 


distinction or distinguished promise. Prizes to be 
awarded in November 

POETRY REVIEW — Mrs. Alice H. Bartlett, Amer 
ican Editor, 299 Park Ave., New York. $100 for “poems 


packed with thought,” contest closing Oct. 15 See 
June WRITER 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave , 


York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 


that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered by the 
Columbia University School of Journalism. $1,000 for 
the American novel published during the year whict 
shall best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American mar 
ners and manhood; $1,000 for the original America: 
play, performed in New York, which shall best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners; $2,000 for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States; $1,000 for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
service to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex 
ample; $1,000 for the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. Also, prizes 
in journalism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 medal, 
and three traveling scholarships having a value of $1,500 
each. All offered annually under the terms of the will 
of Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be 
made in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on applica 
tion to the Secretary of the University. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE — 25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.”” Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 
York. $10 each for “Hints for the Mechanic,” and $5 
each for “‘Phoney Inventions.” See Aug. WRITER 
SCOTLAND YARD PRIZE — Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. $2,500 plus book royalties for mys- 
tery or detective novel. Closes Oct. 31. See Feb. and 
Aug. WRITER. 

ALVIN T. SIMONDS AWARDS — Amer. Management 
Assoc., 20 Vesey St., New York. $1,000 and $500 for 
essays on “Reducing the Costs of Distribution.” Closes 


New 
“Kinks 


Fifth Ave., New 


Dec. 31. See Sept. WRITER 
WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 


Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background 
Centest closes 5 P. May 1, 1929. Details April 
WRITER 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a volume 
of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. See 
Aug. WRITER 
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News and Notes 


Kathleen Norris, who hitherto has been a Demo- 
crat, has announced in a statement issued through 
the Hoover-Curtis Campaign Committee (as re- 
ported in the New York Times) that she will vote 
tor Herbert Hoover in California because she re- 
gards him as the best man either major party has 
offered for President in many years. 

“Each party has been forced to name its strong- 
est man and Hoover is the stronger,” Mrs. Norris 
is reported to have said. “He is indeed the man 
for whom we have been waiting, the wise, just, 
disinterested public servant already known to us all. 
We know what he can do because of what he has 
already done. We know he will keep his word 
because in war and peace he has kept it. There is 
ro other living American whose record at home 
and abroad equals his.” 


Ethel Kirk Grayson, a subscriber to THE 
WRITER who won a prize in our recent “Cherry- 
Stone” Prize Contest, writes us: “Hitherto I have 
merely written fugitive poems and short stories, 
but my first novel, ‘Willow Smoke,’ is to be pub- 
lished this fall by Harold Vinal of New York.” 


Details of the visit to the United States of a 
delegation of representative British journalists, 
headed by R. D. Blumenfeld, President of the 
British Institute of Journalists, as guests of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, have 
just been announced. They will arrive for a two 
months’ tour of the Continent on October 1. The 
purpose of the trip, as defined by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the Endowment, is 
“to afford representatives of the British press the 
best possible opportunity to visit different parts of 
the United States, to meet representative citizens, 
groups and organizations and to observe for them- 
selves what may be the more significant aspects 
of present-day American social, economic, intellect- 
ual and political life. It is the sole wish of the 
endowment that they shall use their time in 
America to the best advantage, to the end that when 
thereafter they discuss American questions or 
questions involving the United States, they will be 
able to make use of the results of their own in- 
dependent observations and_ reflections.” 

The group, which was chosen through the 
Journalists Institute, was selected to be representa- 
tive of the entire British press. The men come 
trom newspapers in England, Scotland and Ireland 
and are with newspapers of all sorts — metropoli- 
tan, provincial, morning, evening and weekly. 


The visiting British journalists could have no 
more amusing evidence of American law than 
Rosita Forbes witnessed during her lecture tour, 
as recorded in her new book, “Adventure.” In one 
American town the Mayor took her home in his 
car, suggesting first that they drive to a park on 
a high hill so that she might see the city by night. 


“We sped up and around till we reached a high 
platform. The Mayor had just begun a summary 
of industrial development when a police car ar- 
rived. It swept a half-circle, blazed its headlights 
over us, and an official voice bellowed: ‘No petting 
after 11.30!’ The Mayor’s indignation was shat- 
tering.” 


The local staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald 
includes a Chinese girl reporter. Miss Vaung 
Tsien Bang, born in Shanghai, and educated at 
Bryn Mawr, is spending a year in practical news- 
paper work for the purpose of getting experience 
that will aid her in establishing an English news- 
paper in Shanghai. “What China needs is to be 
interpreted rightly to foreigners,” she says. “The 
best way to do this is through a Chinese newspaper 
published in the English language. This, as I see 
it, is my life work.” 


Although she teaches short story writing in the 
Department of Journalism of New York Univer- 
sity, Sylvia Bates says she began to write before 
there was any such thing as a short story course. 
“T probably bought the first ‘How to Write Short 
Stories’ book ever published,” she says. “But edi- 
tors have taught me most. Under Gertrude Lane 
of the Woman’s Home Companion, on whose staff 
I worked for six years, I learned as much as I did 
in college.” Although known principally for her 
short stories, Miss Bates is the author of a full- 
length novel, “That Magic Fire,” published in 
September by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Just about the time the manuscript of “Alexan- 
der: A Romantic Biography,” by Konrad Bercovici, 
was received by Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
H. C. Kinsey, General Manager, happened across 
an article by Arnold Bennett complaining about the 
publishers’ practice of carrying out the idea of the 
importance of a biography in the bulk of the vol- 
ume, and declaring that more books of non-fiction 
would be sold if the books were less bulky and 
cheaper. Mr. Kinsey resolved to give the idea a 
trial. He decided that “Alexander,” because of the 
general interest in the hero of antiquity and the 
wide appeal of Bercovici’s story-telling, was an 
ideal subject for the test. In offering this bi- 
ography in novel size and at the popular price of 
$2.50, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation is testing 
the practicality of Arnold Bennett’s suggestion. 


Dr Richard Burton, lecturer on current plays at 
Columbia University, will head the New York 
Centre of the Drama League this year. Dr. Bur- 
ton is the author of a forthcoming book, on the 
Crowell list, entitled “The American Drama: Its 
Significant Development.” 

Readers of THE WRITER will remember that Dr. 
Burton won first prize in our Thumb-Nail Classic 
Contest for the best four-line verse description >f 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“The greatest work of the twentieth century 
will be that of those who are placing literature 
on a plane superior to philosophy and science. 
Present day despairs of life are bred of the past 
triumphs of these latter. Literature will lay truth 
open upon a higher level. If I can have a part in 
that enterprise I shall be extremely contented. It 
will be an objective synthesis of chosen words to 
replace the common dilatoriness with stupid verities 
with which everyone is familiar. Reading will be- 
come an art also. Living in a backward country, 
as all which are products of the scientific and philo- 
sophic centuries must be, I am satisfied, since | 
prefer not to starve, to live by the practice of 
medicine, which combines the best features of both 
science and philosophy with that imponderable and 
enlightening element, disease, unknown in its nor- 
mality to either. But, like Pasteur when he was 
young, or anyone else who has something to do, I 
wish I had more money for my literary experi- 
ments.”” STATEMENTS OF BeELiEF. William Carlos 
Williams. Bookman for September. 


“The human being not only has a more vital 
import than the aspect which he presents to us, 
which already we know if we know anything of 
the race, but we are in danger of missing him 
altogether if somebody does not interpret even the 
aspect with which we think that we are ‘familiar.’ 
This marks an immense advance in the treatment 
of fiction material. It is no less than the discovery 
of one of the three great secrets. The secret of 
the urge to write at all is inviolable; the secret of 
style is, after all, the mystery of the clothing of a 
flower; but the secret of the understanding of 
human beings is now something in which all the 
world may share. A dismaying number of people 
are by this broad door already entered upon fiction 
writing. They not unnaturally feel this magic to 
be enough. It is not enough, but its revelation 
is doing its great bit towards the ostracism from 
literature of machine-made characters.’ Zona Gale. 
Autumn Yale Review. 


“Historically, and to everyone but the literary 
critic, the chief significance of the printed word 
arises from its use as a medium of communication 
among human beings, horizontally in its application 
to contemporary society, vertically as applied to 
the transmission of knowledge from generation to 
generation. 

“This is essentially a dynamic conception of 
literature, an approach to letters as one of the 
social sciences. The objective becomes an un 
derstanding of the literary culture of a people — 
their culture as embodied in print—in all its 
aspects, but with the main attention always fixed 
on what is broadly diffused rather than on what is 
unusual or special. Writing from this point of 
view, no historian of American letters, however 
highly he might personally esteem Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, could treat the middle third of the nine- 


teenth century without devoting considerable more 
space to the activities of William H. McGuffey, 
whose school readers, widely used through a space 
of sixty years, did more to influence the general 
literary tastes and standards of the period than the 
soft effulgent rays of the entire Cambridge- 
Concord constellation.” Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Autumn Yale Review. 


“The difference between writing a story for 
publication and writing (the same story, perhaps) 
for theatrical production is like the difference be- 
tween painting a picture of a house to be looked 
at and designing one to be built. 

“Plays are not written to be read, any more than 
the score of an opera is composed for perusal. 
They are written to be played. That is why they 
are called plays. Drama means the thing done, 
not the thing told.” WriTING AND PLAYWRITING. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner’s for September. 


“When I think of my work I like to contemplate 
it in terms of plowing through the troubled and 
troubling scenes and getting said, in whatever 
manner or style my critics may arraign me for, 
some of this sublimity of the human race, which 
I love, and a member of which I beg to remain.” 
STATEMENTS OF Beier. Fannie Hurst. Bookma: 
for September. 


“How much nearer and more precious he is to us 
because of his failure to attain perfection. Because 
of the indecisive battle between Dionysus and 
Christ, perpetually waged in the arena of his fear- 
less mind. Because of the frequent triumph of 
his sense of proportion over his sense of righteous- 
ness. Because of the immeasurable superiority of 
Tolstoy the artist over Tolstoy the preacher.” 
Tortstoy. Alexander Kaun. Dial for September. 


“My own experience as an undergraduate had 
proved to me that the college student reacts to 
stimulation, whereas cold erudition leaves him un- 
awakened. He would like to like literature, but 
as it is presented to him by the rather bored and 
supercilious university professor, a man speaking 
bookishly of one book with opinions acquired from 
another, it is as lifeless and without color as last 
year’s rose-leaves. The professor’s enthusiasm, 
gone far ahead into the field of research, can show 
no interest in the simpler aspects of the subject 
which must be presented to the majority of his 
classes. The very simplicity annoys him, and 
although he presents his facts precisely and cor- 
rectly, he fails to revivify and color them. Ad- 
vanced students in a subject need the scholar for 
teacher, but the average sophomore or junior in a 
literature class needs most a leader whose enthu- 
siasm is fresh, whose point of view is vigorous, 
and whose interest in his reactions is sincere.” 
A Letter. W. K. Century for September. 
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“Bows Weexty ( , 161 Bighth Ave. N., Nash- 
je per year. Noble Van Ness, 


. 


An illustrated ‘aeitily for boys from nine to 

fifteen in Southern Baptist homes. Uses are 
articles, poetry, and 

should have purpose, 

ty, and movement with i moral ame 

predominant. e story o 

is especially desired. A few 

seasonable photographs for covers 

issues are used. Stories should 

words; serials should contain 

to twelve chapters ; poems, from one 

stanzas. Checks in payment for ac- 

SS. mailed on the tenth of the month 

EE Mavailable MSS. re- 


editor. 


with the Sept. 1928 issue, 

, changing its location, size, 

" combining with it World 
oye as a new maga- 

Shige de Age will continue its 

and reprinting articles 

but will add original 

ieee writers, and a number of 
«gs aig — close-ups 

world’s capitals ; World Over — 
comments on Scie events; World 
—-a summary of economic events; As 
See. 2 en comment on the 
. S.; and Persons and Personages — intimate 
of leaders in every field. 


purpose is to “fur- 

with a complete story of 

Contains departments de- 

if, tennis, horse shows, 

clever, sparkling, 

ee ose in 1,200 words, squibs, 

fax ong? — Payment on pub- 


Poet AND ied ties MAGAzine, 236 West 55th 
St., New York. 


Out of business, 


wt aly 19ze in Tae Warrer for July, 1922. Back numbers 


to December, ‘ the Directory com- 
way, dead ch valuable matter, will 
or a 














“the author’s two-inch shelf 
of Books” 


COMPLETE survey of the writing vocation, consisting of 

A forty brilliant chapters by prominent and successful spe- 

cialists, and an inclusive analysis of the literary market. 

The special requirements of more than a thousand magazine and 

book publishers, newspaper syndicates, and editors are listed 

with information invaluable to both professional and amateur 
writers. 


IF YOU ARE a well-established author, with the help of this book you 
should be able to clear out many of your unsold manuscripts and find inspiration 
for work better suited to the changing tastes of the reading public. 


IF YOU HAVE never tried to write, the Free Lance Wairzr’s Hanp- 
BOOK offers you a fascinating opportunity. No one has any measure of his own 
capacities until he sees his work in print. The number of magazines is so _ 
the book publishers so eager for novelty — that any piece of good writing be 
welcomed somewhere. There is no short cut to successful authorship but — there 
is a sure road. 


The New York Times: “The candid, 
sometimes brutal and always well-written 
counse] of such writers as Ben Ames 
Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould, and Augustus Thomas. 
The force of example counts for as mpch 
as the sound suggestion.” 

New York Herald Tribune: “There is 
much valuable information in this book 
and it has been intelligently arranged.” 
Seattle Post Intelligencer: “Oi all books 


purposing to help the beginning writer — 
and one that can be of use to professional 
E-LANCE 


writers too — THE 

WRITER’S HANDBOOK is the best.” 
Cincinnati Times Ster: “A book of great 
importance and inestimable value.” 
Oakland Tribune: “It is 2 volume for the 
table of every one who would earn money 
by a typewriter or pushing a 
pen, for it is written by men and women 
who are of the craft and know its se- 


which 
crets.” field of professional ing.” 
from your bookseller $5.60 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF 
College House, Harvard Square 





